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Foreword 


THE  LOUISIANA  CONFERENCE 
OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

"By  means  of  conferences,  publications,  other  educational  methods,  leg- 
islation and  other  social  action ; this  Conference  shall  provide  its  mem- 
bership and  the  public  with : (a)  Facilities  for  exchange  of  information 
and  opportunity  for  * discussion  regarding  social  welfare  problems,  re- 
sources and  methods;  and  (b)  A medium  for  cooperation  in  promot- 
ing the  effective  operation  and  development  of  the  public  and  private 
social  services  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.” 

— Article  II,  Constitution  of  the 

Louisiana  Conference  of  Social  Welfare 

Since  this  publication  is  sponsored  by  the  Louisiana  Conference  of 
Social  Welfare,  as  one  way  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion as  stated  in  its  constitution,  it  seems  appropriate  that  some  consid- 
eration be  given  to  the  nature  of  the  Conference.  This  sponsorship 
does  not  indicate  that  the  Conference  endorses  the  full  context  of  the 
publication  but  has  passed  upon  the  general  validity  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter. Approval  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  organization  is  given 
on  the  recommendation  of  a special  publications  committee.  Any  net 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  a special  publication  is  placed  in  a special 
fund  which  will  be  used  to  sponsor  future  publications. 

The  Louisiana  State  Conference  for  Social  Betterment  was  organized 
in  1916  by  a group  of  persons  interested  in  social  welfare  problems 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  who  met  in  New  Orleans.  From  this  be- 
ginning an  annual  open  forum  meeting  was  established  for  the  exchange 
of  information  and  the  discussion  of  social  welfare  problems,  resources 
and  methods  in  order  to  promote  the  effective  operation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  public  and  private  social  services  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
At  this  first  meeting  the  following  officers  were  chosen:  Dr.  Emil  Leip- 
zinger,  New  Orleans,  President;  W.  O.  Scroggs,  Baton  Rouge,  Vice- 
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President;  Miss  Eleanor  McMain,  New  Orleans,  Second  Vice-President; 
and  Julius  Goldman,  New  Orleans,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  were  Rabbi  Emanuel  Sternheim,  Baton  Rouge; 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Devall,  Baton  Rouge;  and  T.  P.  Thompson,  Warren  Kear- 
ney, Father  Edward  Rombouts,  Judge  Andrew  H.  Wilson,  Charles  H. 
Patterson,  Miss  Mary  E.  Soule,  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Stallings,  all  of  New 
Orleans.  Honorary  Vice-Presidents  were  L.  C.  Bulkley,  Shreveport; 
Father  Peter  Wynhoven,  New  Orleans;  Mrs.  Davidson,  Lafayette;  Miss 
Jean  M.  Gordon,  New  Orleans;  Henry  M.  Moore,  Monroe;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence Pierson,  Jackson;  Leon  Loche,  Lake  Charles;  and  Dr.  Thomas, 
Pineville.1 

During  the  early  nineteen- thirties  the  Conference  played  an  im- 
ported role  in  the  development  of  public  thinking  concerning  the  effects 
of  the  economic  depression  and  methods  needed  to  solve  many  of  the 
obvious  social  welfare  problems  then  existing.  In  1935  the  name  Louisi- 
ana Conference  of  Social  Welfare  was  substituted  for  the  original  name 
Louisiana  State  Conference  for  Social  Betterment.  The  function  of  the 
State  Conference,  however,  remained  the  same  fundamentally — to  hold 
an  annual  forum  for  the  exchange  of  information  concerning  the  social 
welfare  problems  of  the  State. 

Institutes  and  Publications 

The  activities  of  the  Conference  were  expanded  in  1938  when  the 
first  institutes  for  social  service  workers  were  held  in  connection  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  in  Monroe.  Each  subsequent  year 
has  seen  an  expansion  of  this  Conference  function  until  in  1941  ten 
institutes  were  held,  attended  by  more  than  250  social  service  workers. 
At  Monroe  again  in  1943  attendance  at  six  institutes  was  smaller  due 
to  war-time  contingencies  but  a new  departure  was  instituted — that  of 
sponsoring  institutes  for  lay  persons  as  well  as  those  employed  in  purely 
social  service  capacities.  Thus  clerical  workers  in  social  service  agencies 
attended  an  institute  for  public  relations  concerned  with  their  work,  and 
lay  persons  and  social  workers  enrolled  in  an  institute  on  social  action 
and  legislative  processes.  These  institutes  held  each  year  immedi- 

1 See  an  article  by  Roberta  Gilkinson  Falk,  “The  State  Conference,  Twenty-Five  Years  of 
Social  Welfare  in  Louisiana,”  Louisiana  Welfare,  (April  1941)  pp.  20-24. 
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ately  preceding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  play  an 
increasing  role  in  the  discharge  of  the  functions  and  obligations  of  the 
Conference  in  the  future. 

Another  departure  from  the  original  organization  was  the  institution 
first  of  publication  of  the  Annual  Conference  Proceedings  which  began 
in  1936.  Then  in  1942  a permanent  quarterly  bulletin,  Conference 
Comments,  was  inaugurated  to  provide  news  of  social  welfare  develop- 
ments to  the  membership.  Finally,  in  1943  the  Conference  undertook 
sponsorship  of  publications  of  manuscripts  from  the  field  of  social  wel- 
fare in  the  hope  of  dissemination  of  material  hitherto  not  available  to 
the  average  person — this  manuscript  being  the  first  published  under  this 
plan. 

Regional  Organization 

In  1940  an  important  step  in  the  organization  of  the  Conference  was 
taken  when  the  Conference  constitution  was  amended  to  provide  for  ten 
regions  to  be  organized  in  the  State.  This  regional  organization  pro- 
vided an  increased  opportunity  for  participation  in  social  welfare  mat- 
ters and  directed  attention  to  local  problems  and  possible  methods  of 
meeting  them.  Although  the  activities  of  the  different  regions  have  not 
been  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  regional  organization  has 
been  of  definite  benefit  in  carrying  out  the  Conference’s  stated  purpose. 
The  annual  or  semi-annual  meetings  of  each  region  have  been  par- 
ticularly well  attended  by  laymen  and  have  indicated  a definite  interest 
on  the  part  of  many  citizens  in  those  problems  in  which  the  Conference 
has  always  been  vitally  concerned. 

Executive  Secretary 

Since  1939  the  Conference  has  employed  a part-time  paid  Executive 
Secretary  who  has  been  able  to  do  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Conference.  Mrs.  Roberta  G.  Falk  of  Baton  Rouge  served  in  this 
capacity  from  1939  until  1942.  Mrs.  Barbara  H.  Thies  of  Monroe  has 
been  the  Executive  Secretary  since  July,  1942.  Much  of  the  work  of  the 
Conference  has  been  effectively  carried  on  by  volunteer  effort  but  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  as  the  Conference  grows  and  develops  an  even 
larger  staff  will  be  necessary.  The  increased  membership  of  the  Con- 
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ference  has  greatly  enlarged  the  work  involved  while  the  regional 
organization  has  made  it  imperative  the  State  organization  be  strength- 
ened so  that  the  work  of  the  various  regions  will  be  coordinated. 

Membership 

With  a current  membership  of  almost  1750  persons  from  all  but  one 
parish  in  the  State,  the  Louisiana  Conference  of  Social  Welfare  enables 
all  persons  mutually  interested  in  social  welfare  problems  to  get  to- 
gether in  one  state-wide  organization.  The  only  requirement  for  mem- 
bership is  an  interest  in  social  welfare  problems  and  the  payment  of 
the  very  small  annual  dues — one  dollar. 

The  Conference  is  to  be  distinguished  from  other  organizations  by 
its  broad  membership.  Employee  organizations  such  as  unions  have 
membership  consisting  only  of  those  persons  employed  by  one  agency 
or  employees  of  similar  agencies.  A union  of  employees  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  representation  of  all  employees.  Such  organizations  as  the 
American  Association  of  Social  workers,  similarly  to  the  professional 
groups  formed  by  lawyers,  doctors,  nurses,  etc.,  limit  membership  to 
those  who  meet  rather  strict  professional  requirements.  The  primary 
purpose  of  such  professional  organizations  is  the  development  of  defi- 
nite standards  affecting  the  work  of  that  profession.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  social  workers’  clubs  have  been  developed  by  persons  em- 
ployed as  social  workers  regardless  of  their  professional  education. 
Membership  in  such  organizations  is,  however,  usually  limited  to  those 
persons  who  are  actually  employed  as  social  workers.  All  three  of  these 
types  of  organizations  have  a definite  place  and  function  which  cannot 
readily  be  performed  by  another.  All  of  these  groups  need  the  support 
of  persons  eligible  for  membership.  None  of  them  takes  the  place  of 
the  State  Conference. 

The  Louisiana  Conference  of  Social  Welfare  is  characterized  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  one  group  in  which  all  persons  genuinely  interested  in 
social  welfare  matters  may  participate  on  an  equal  basis  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  employed  social  workers  or  laymen.  In  fact, 
they  participate  because  of  their  Conference  membership  rather  than 
because  they  are  identified  with  specific  agencies.  Sometimes  the  func- 
tions of  the  Conference  are  thought  to  be  similar  to  the  work  of  the 
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Department  of  Public  Welfare,  which  is  definitely  a mistake,  for  the 
interests  of  the  Conference  are  much  broader  than  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  While  a great  many  welfare  depart- 
ment employees  are  members  of  the  Conference,  the  social  service  staff 
of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare  comprises  only  a third 
of  the  total  Conference  membership.  The  Conference  has  always  been 
vitally  interested  in  private  social  service,  in  truth  many  of  the  Confer- 
ence leaders  have  been  outstanding  representatives  of  the  private  field. 
The  Conference  is  also  concerned  with  the  institutional  program  of  the 
State,  problems  of  recreation,  child  labor,  and  social  service  programs 
carried  on  by  public  and  private  health  groups  and  other  agencies. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Conference  is  the  "lay”  mem- 
bership— that  is,  those  persons  sincerely  interested  in  social  welfare 
problems  but  who  are  not  employed  by  social  welfare  agencies.  The 
success  of  the  Conference  depends  to  a large  extent  upon  the  interest 
and  support  of  such  persons.  At  the  present  time  almost  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  membership  of  the  Conference  is  lay  persons  concerned  about 
social  welfare  matters  but  not  employed  in  a social  service  capacity. 

Social  Action 

The  potentialities  of  the  Louisiana  Conference  are  unlimited  since 
the  membership  is  large  and  truly  representative  of  the  entire  State.  A 
most  important  change  in  the  function  of  the  Conference  took  place  in 
1943  when  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  Conference  would  embark 
upon  a "social  action”  program.  This  step  was  taken  only  after  the 
matter  was  carefully  considered  over  a period  of  time. 

During  the  twenty-seven  years  of  its  existence  prior  to  1943  the  Con- 
ference was  primarily  a forum  group  and  performed  a useful  educa- 
tional function  as  such.  During  the  early  thirties  it  did  take  part  in 
sponsorship  of  the  Louisiana  Children’s  Code  Commission  and  worked 
on  the  adoption  of  legislation  providing  for  establishment  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  but  from  193 6,  when  it  voted  against 
any  further  social  action,  until  1943  it  was  a purely  forum  body.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment  to  the  Conference  constitution  adopted 
April  30,  1943,  the  Conference  is  again  enabled  to  do  something  more 
than  talk  and  discuss.  Specific  remedies  may  now  be  sponsored  for  the 
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social  welfare  problems  observed  and  recorded  at  the  regional  and 
state  conferences.  Specific  laws  may  be  prepared  and  sponsored  by  the 
Conference  in  the  legislature.  By  means  of  resolutions  and  other  de- 
vices persons  in  responsible  positions  can  be  more  accurately  advised 
as  to  the  true  wishes  of  a large  body  of  Louisiana  citizens.  Thus  in  the 
future  the  Conference  should  serve  in  an  even  greater  field  of  crystalliz- 
ing public  opinion  concerning  some  of  the  obvious  social  welfare 
problems,  developing  methods  for  solving  these  problems  and  attempt- 
ing to  be  certain  that  these  methods  are  placed  into  effect.  At  the  same 
time  Conference  members  will  need  to  be  even  more  diligent  in  deter- 
mining their  own  convictions  and  through  democratic  discussion  come 
to  an  agreement  with  other  members  as  to  the  best  solution  to  sponsor. 
In  the  future  it  will  not  be  enough  to  recognize  a social  problem  or  to 
set  forth  a possible  remedy — the  responsibility  of  the  Conference  now 
includes  leadership  in  acting  on  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
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Introduction 


It  is  hoped  that  these  short  statements  concerning  public  social  serv- 
ices in  Louisiana  will  help  in  some  degree  to  bring  about  a fuller  com- 
prehension of  the  social  problems  confronting  us  and  what  is  being 
done  to  try  to  solve  them.  The  number  of  social  service  agencies  in 
the  state,  both  public  and  private,  is  increasing  and  consequently  it  is 
difficult  to  learn  of  their  existence,  and  understand  their  purpose  and 
function.  Understanding  may  be  a laborious  process  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  each  citizen  in  a democracy.  Perhaps  these 
chapters  will  make  the  process  easier  for  the  reader  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  is  trying  to  learn  more  about  the  social  services  in  Louisiana. 

There  is  talk  these  days  about  "cradle  to  the  grave”  security.  It  seems 
doubtful,  however,  that  anything  substantial  will  be  done  in  the  near 
future  concerning  such  plans  as  the  Beveridge  Report  in  England  and 
the  proposals  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  in  the  United 
States.  Times  are  good,  memories  are  short,  and  such  proposals  may 
not  be  carried  out — not  so  much  because  of  opposition  to  social  security 
measures  but  because  of  public  indifference  and  general  lack  of  under- 
standing. It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Louisiana  Conference  of 
Social  Welfare  to  promote  a broader  knowledge  of  the  social  problems 
which  these  plans  hope  to  alleviate.  These  proposals  will  have  more 
meaning  to  us  when  we  have  a better  comprehension  of  what  they  mean 
in  terms  of  situations  in  our  own  state  and  local  communities.  In  order 
to  develop  adequate  public  social  services  in  the  future  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  (l)  how  they  came  into  being  and  developed  (2)  how 
they  operate  at  present  and  (3)  the  direction  in  which  they  should  grow 
and  expand.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  following  pages  to 
present  such  an  analysis  for  certain  public  social  services  in  Louisiana. 

Similarity  between  several  of  the  chapters  and  previously  published 
material  may  be  noted  and  is  to  be  expected  for  many  of  these  chapters 
first  appeared  in  various  publications  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  such  as  Louisiana  Welfare  and  annual  reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  material  in  Chapter  IX,  Probation  and  Parole,  is  based  on 
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part  of  an  article  entitled  "Making  the  Punishment  Fit  the  Criminial” 
which  appeared  in  the  December  1942  issue  of  the  Louisiana  Law 
Review.  Former  students  of  the  School  of  Social  Welfare,  Louisiana 
State  University,  will  probably  recognize  the  outline  of  various  class 
discussions.  All  the  material  has  been  rewritten,  however,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  it  up  to  date.  Errors  and  omissions  are  to  be  expected 
for  the  rewriting  has  been  done  under  rather  adverse  conditions. 

Those  who  have  attempted  to  teach  something  about  social  welfare 
in  Louisiana  know  that  there  is  a dearth  of  adequate  material,  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  rely  upon  primary  rather  than  secondary  sources. 
Although  the  use  of  primary  material  has  some  advantages  it  is  time 
consuming  and  of  course  almost  impossible  unless  adequate  library 
facilities  are  available.  Some  of  the  material  included  herein  was  orig- 
inally written  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  for  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  students  in  an  attempt  to  meet  their 
need  for  concise  up-to-date  information.  Although  intended  as  a source 
of  general  information  for  anyone  interested  in  social  welfare  in  Louisi- 
ana the  assorted  facts  presented  in  these  pages  may  be  of  greatest  interest 
to  grubbing  students,  conscientious  social  workers,  and  board  members 
who  are  determined  to  understand  better  the  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged. 

Any  person  interested  in  public  welfare  in  Louisiana  naturally  begins 
his  study  with  Dr.  Elizabeth  Wisner’s  Public  Welfare  Administration 
in  Louisiana  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  in  1930-  The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  supplement  what  Dr.  Wisner  has  recorded 
rather  than  repeat  the  history  and  development  prior  to  1930  of  such 
public  social  services  as  are  described  in  these  pages.  Much  has  hap- 
pened in  Louisiana  in  the  public  welfare  field  during  the  past  thirteen 
years  and  the  following  account  may  partially  give  this  picture.  The 
failure  to  cover  recent  developments  in  the  institutional  field  is  perhaps 
the  most  serious  omission — Dr.  Wisner  has  very  adequately  presented 
the  history  of  the  various  state  institutions  up  to  1930.  There  remains 
much  to  be  done  by  those  who  believe  that  through  a written  record  a 
better  understanding  of  present  day  problems  can  be  secured.  Perhaps 
when  the  State  Conference  decides  that  it  can  finance  another  publica- 
tion some  person  will  consider  it  worthwhile  to  present  the  situation 
in  areas  which  have  been  omitted  herein. 
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One  purpose  of  this  introduction  is  to  acknowledge  the  writer’s  in- 
debtedness to  a number  of  persons  who  have  through  their  interest  and 
effort  made  possible  the  issuance  of  this  material  at  this  time.  Mrs. 
Barbara  H.  Thies,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Louisiana  Conference  of 
Social  Welfare,  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  publication  being 
undertaken  and  carried  through  to  a conclusion.  All  persons  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Thies  know  of  her  indefatigable  spirit  and  ability  to  carry 
through  on  a particular  job.  Judge  Frank  Voelker’s  interest  in  the  pub- 
lication has  been  particularly  appreciated.  Miss  Sue  Spencer,  Tulane 
School  of  Social  Work,  served  as  chairman  of  the  Special  Publications 
Committee  of  the  Conference,  which  reviewed  all  the  material  and  made 
several  suggestions  which  were  incorporated.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  are  Mrs.  Agnes  Dreher,  Miss  Mary  Byrd,  Mrs.  Edith  Ross 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Dr.  W.  O.  Scroggs,  Louisiana 
State  University,  and  Mr.  Glen  Washburn,  Salvation  Army,  Alexandria. 

The  writer  is  particularly  obligated  to  Miss  Mary  Byrd  who  supplied 
many  of  the  more  recent  facts  and  did  some  of  the  research  work  which 
the  writer  was  unable  to  complete.  Mr.  Leslie  McKenzie  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Dyson  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  assisted  by  providing 
facts  and  reviewing  portions  of  the  manuscript.  Miss  Moss  Tyler, 
Division  of  Child  Welfare,  Department  of  Public  Welfare  read  Chapter 
VIII  and  several  changes  were  made  in  the  text  to  include  her  sugges- 
tions. I am  also  obligated  to  Mrs.  Mary  Jones  McGraw  and  Mrs.  Louise 
Shows  Staley  for  typing  various  parts  of  the  manuscript. 

The  writer  is  of  course  responsible  for  opinions  set  forth  and  the  facts 
presented,  but  so  many  persons  participated  in  constructing  these  chap- 
ters that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  use  the  customary  phrase  that  he  alone 
is  responsible  for  all  mistakes  and  omissions.  The  difficulty  is  avoided 
by  the  fact  that  my  wife,  Marie  R.  Wilson,  has  generously  agreed  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  these  mistakes  and  omissions  as  a part  of 
her  general  assistance  in  this  project. 

Donald  V.  Wilson 

Manhattan,  Kansas 
May,  1943 


Chapter  I 


WHY 

Advocates  of  social  welfare  programs  often  find  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain "why”  social  security  laws  are  needed.  A partial  answer  to  the 
question  lies  in  the  fact  that  social  conditions  are  constantly  changing 
and  that  our  existence  depends  upon  our  ability  to  adjust  ourselves  to  a 
changing  environment.  The  security  which  we  are  now  attempting  to 
acquire  is  little  different  from  the  security  which  was  the  goal  of  our 
pioneer  forefathers  but  because  our  environment  has  changed  this  se- 
curity must  be  sought  in  a new  way.  The  achievement  of  this  goal 
depends  upon  our  ability  to  understand  the  environment  in  which  we 
live  and  our  willingness  to  work  together  to  meet  altered  conditions. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  through  our  government  to 
establish  security  for  the  people  of  this  nation,  and  we  are  concerned 
with  understanding  the  underlying  reasons  for  such  attempts. 

The  Social  Security  Act,  approved  in  1935,  has  been  acclaimed  one  of 
the  epochal  events  of  the  present  generation.  This  legislation  directly 
affects  the  lives  of  more  people  than  any  other  single  legislative  mea- 
sure. The  act  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a greater  degree  of  security  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  continue  to  work  together 
to  establish  security,  which  has  been  the  aim  of  mankind  for  centuries, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  basic  reasons  for  legislation  of  this  kind. 
We  are  particularly  interested  in  determining  why  Louisiana  needs  such 
laws  and  what  has  been  done  under  the  present  program  to  provide 
security  for  the  people  of  the  State.  By  observing  accurately  what  has 
been  done,  a better  understanding  of  the  need  for  further  advances 
should  be  secured. 

The  demand  for  permanent  measures  for  social  security  against  "mis- 
fortunes which  cannot  be  wholly  eliminated  in  this  man-made  world  of 
ours”  was  crystallized  in  the  United  States  by  the  experience  of  the 
nation  during  the  years  of  economic  depression  beginning  in  1929- 
Most  of  these  "misfortunes”  have  been  existing  in  our  civilization  for 
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centuries.  Their  existence  was  recognized  in  a few  states  and  in  some 
other  nations  prior  to  the  depression  years  of  the  nineteen  thirties  and 
laws  were  adopted  to  provide  against  the  misfortunes  which  could  not 
be  eliminated.  The  various  phases  of  the  present  social  security  pro- 
gram are  but  a natural  development  of  prior  attempts  to  establish 
economic  security  for  all  people. 

The  Social  Security  Act  is  a combination  of  new  methods  and  the 
enlargement  of  older  plans  to  attain  economic  security.  The  social  con- 
ditions which  made  necessary  the  former  as  well  as  the  present  day  at- 
tempts to  provide  security  must  be  well  understood.  These  facts,  how- 
ever, also  indicate  the  need  for  other  closely  related  programs  and 
services.  Special  attention  is  to  be  given  to  developments  in  this  field, 
particularly  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  which  took  place  before  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  passed  in  1935. 

Changing  Rural  Conditions 

Industrial  activity  in  Louisiana  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years. 
Effort  has  been  expended  to  encourage  business  enterprises  to  locate  in 
the  state,  because  it  is  recognized  that  the  general  welfare  of  the  entire 
state  improves  with  the  expansion  and  development  of  industries.  In- 
dustrial development,  however,  creates  new  social  problems. 

Changes  in  rural  conditions  which  cause  new  problems  have  been 
occurring  for  many  years.  Louisiana  has  been,  and  is  at  present,  pre- 
dominantly an  agricultural  state.  Those  interested  in  the  social  security 
program  of  the  state  must  therefore  particularly  observe  changing  agri- 
cultural conditions.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  movement  of 
families  away  from  farms,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  work- 
ing for  others,  the  decline  of  the  value  of  farm  lands  and  the  increased 
amount  of  farm  indebtedness. 

Migration  from  the  Farm 

Ownership  of  land  has  long  been  regarded  as  a primary  method  of 
maintaining  economic  security,  and  for  years  the  symbol  of  independ- 
ence was  the  man  who  owned  his  own  farm  and  was  able  to  provide 
for  all  the  needs  of  his  family.  At  one  time  most  families  in  this  coun- 
try had  this  type  of  security,  but  gradually  many  persons  have  moved 
from  rural  to  urban  areas  and  have  lost  the  economic  security  which 
they  formerly  enjoyed. 
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During  the  past  fifty  years  in  this  country  there  has  been  a marked 
change  in  the  population  and  a definite  farm  to  city  movement  has  been 
obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer.  It  was  not  until  1920,  however, 
that  the  federal  census  indicated  that  a larger  number  of  persons  were 
living  in  towns  and  cities  than  on  farms  and  in  villages.  In  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  about  a fifth  of  the  homes  are  located  in 
rural  areas  and  less  than  a quarter  of  the  population  lives  on  farms. 
It  is  only  within  the  past  few  decades  that  we  in  the  United  States  have 
ceased  to  be  predominantly  a rural  people. 

Although  Louisiana  is  much  more  rural  than  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  it  is  less  rural  than  other  southern  states.  The  process  of  urbani- 
zation has  been  proceeding  rapidly  so  that  the  percentage  of  rural  resi- 
dents in  the  state  decreased  from  74.6%  to  58.5%  between  1890  and 
1940.  This  rapid  urbanization  of  the  state  is  seen  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  population  changes  now  under  way.  The  trend  is  not  as 
great  in  Louisiana  as  the  rate  of  change  in  the  other  southern  states  and 
the  nation  as  a whole.  This  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  has  had  in  the  past  a 
larger  percentage  of  urban  population  than  the  other  southern  states. 

The  increase  in  the  number  and  percentage  of  the  urban  population 
increases  the  total  insecurity  of  the  people.  Many  present  day  insecuri- 
ties, such  as  the  constant  threat  of  losing  a job,  were  unknown  to  per- 
sons living  on  farms.  The  fact  that  more  people  are  now  living  in 
cities  means  that  a larger  part  of  the  population  is  subject  to  insecurities 
which  have  developed  recently.  Since  more  people  are  now  living  in 
urban  areas  than  formerly,  it  is  imperative  that  new  measures  be  adopted 
to  provide  for  these  people.  An  urban  society  is  different  from  a rural 
society  and  requires  a different  type  of  governmental  organization. 

Increase  in  Number  of  Tenant  Farmers 

Not  only  have  a large  number  of  people  left  the  farms  in  recent 
years  but  the  economic  situation  of  those  people  who  remained  on  farms 
has  also  changed  greatly.  The  percentage  of  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  live  on  farms  which  they  own  and  operate  has  steadily 
decreased  while  the  number  and  percentage  of  tenant  farmers  has  in- 
creased. One  of  every  four  farmers  in  1880  was  a tenant  farmer,  but 
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the  ratio  has  increased  so  that  today  two  out  of  every  five  farmers  in 
the  United  States  are  tenants.  The  percentage  of  tenant  farmers  in  the 
United  States  increased  from  25.5%  in  1880  to  42.1%  in  1930.  Farm 
tenancy  in  the  United  States  increased  at  an  average  rate  of  33,465 
farms  a year  from  1880  to  1935. 

In  Louisiana  also  there  has  been  a marked  increase  in  tenant  farmers 
although  the  state,  as  other  southern  states,  has  always  had  a larger 
percentage  of  farms  operated  by  tenants  than  the  country  as  a whole. 
The  trend  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  between  1900  and  1935  the 
number  of  farm  tenants  in  the  state  increased  from  67,000  to  108,000 
which  means  that  the  percentage  of  farm  tenants  to  the  total  number 
of  farm  operators  increased  from  58.0%  to  63.7%  during  this  period. 

This  lessening  of  social  and  economic  security  is  not  limited  to  rural 
areas.  A similar  trend  is  to  be  observed  in  the  industrial  activities  where 
an  increasing  percentage  of  persons  are  working  for  wages  rather  than 
working  for  themselves.  This  change  results  in  greater  insecurity  for 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  people,  for  usually  the  farm  tenant  and 
wage  earner  have  less  security  than  the  farm  owner  or  the  self-employed 
worker.  A man  may  be  just  as  secure  when  working  for  wages  as  when 
working  for  himself,  but  usually  the  wage  earner  is  more  insecure.  This 
insecurity  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  increased  need  for  new  social  legis- 
lation. It  is  a new  type  of  insecurity  and  must  be  met  in  a new  way. 

The  increased  number  and  percentage  of  persons  working  for  others 
is  one  indication  of  the  changed  world  in  which  we  are  now  living. 
There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of  farmers 
working  for  others  as  tenants,  for  a similar  change  has  been  occurring 
in  all  phases  of  economic  activity.  The  same  trend  is  to  be  observed 
in  industry  to  a more  striking  degree.  The  proportion  of  the  population 
gainfully  employed  (working  for  wages)  has  been  steadily  rising  as 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  fifty  years  from  1880  to  1930  the  per- 
centage of  workers  gainfully  employed  increased  from  34.7%  to  39-8% 
although  the  population  increased  rapidly  during  this  period.  The  total 
number  of  persons  working  for  wages,  rather  than  independently,  in- 
creased during  the  same  period  from  17  millions  to  over  48  million. 
The  proportion  as  well  as  the  number  of  persons  working  for  wages 
has  increased  while  the  proportion  of  persons  working  for  themselves 
has  steadily  decreased. 
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Decrease  in  Value  of  Farm  Lands 

The  security  of  the  farm  owner  has  lessened  in  recent  years  for  the 
estimated  value  of  all  farm  lands  in  the  United  States  decreased  about 
28%  from  1920  to  1930.  The  decrease  in  value  of  farm  lands  in  the 
United  States  began  before  the  depression  years  but  has  continued  in  a 
more  decisive  manner  since  1930.  The  value  of  all  farm  lands  and 
buildings  in  the  United  States  declined  30%  from  1930  to  1935,  a de- 
crease from  $47,800,000,000  in  1930  to  $32,800,000,000  in  1935.  Al- 
though the  farmers  continue  to  own  the  land  and  in  many  cases  it  is 
possible  to  produce  the  same  yield  per  acre,  yet  the  money  value  has  de- 
creased decidedly.  The  total  decline  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  from 
66.3  billions  in  1920  to  the  1935  valuation  was  50.5%. 

In  Louisiana  the  value  of  farm  lands  and  buildings  has  also  declined 
rapidly.  The  figures  set  forth  in  the  following  table  indicate  the  extent 
of  this  decrease  during  the  five  year  period  from  1930  to  1935. 


TABLE  1 


The  Value  of  Farm  Lands  and  Buildings  and  the  Average  Value  per  Farm 
and  Acre,  Louisiana  1930  and  1935 

Value  of  Farms  (land  and  buildings)  . . 

Average  Value  per  Farm 

Average  Value  per  Acre 

1930 

. . $418,191,773.00 
2,590.00 
44.70 

1933 

$295,515,197.00 

1,736.00 

28.29 

Increase  in  Farm  Indebtedness 

Although  a farmer  may  continue  to  own  the  land  which  he  operates, 
his  economic  security  may  be  lessened  by  an  increase  in  his  debts.  The 
indebtedness  on  the  farm  may  become  so  great  that  the  farmer  has  noth- 
ing left  but  the  duty  of  paying  his  obligations.  That  the  insecurity 
of  farmers  has  become  greater  in  recent  years  is  indicated  by  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  amount  of  farm  mortgages.  The  total  amount  of  farm 
mortgages  grew  from  about  three  billion  dollars  in  1910  to  over  nine 
billion  in  1930,  an  increase  of  about  200%  in  the  twenty  year  period. 

Insecurity  which  results  from  the  rise  of  farm  indebtedness  increased 
during  the  depression  years.  The  mortgage  is  frequently  of  more  value 
than  the  farm  which  means  that  if  the  farmer  is  forced  to  sell  his  prop- 
erty he  will  not  secure  enough  money  to  pay  his  debts.  It  was  estimated 
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that  7%  of  all  farms  were  mortgaged  at  more  than  their  value  in  1932. 
There  was  a decided  increase  during  the  depression  years  in  the  number 
of  farms  foreclosed  and  sold  at  tax  sales.  All  of  these  factors  indicate 
that  the  farmer  is  finding  it  more  difficult  to  pay  his  obligations. 

Family  Incomes 

It  is  frequently  assumed  in  a casual  manner  that  a recipient  of  public 
assistance  or  "relief”  has,  through  some  fault  of  his  own,  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future.  There  is,  however,  a gradual  recognition  of  the 
impossibility  of  a large  proportion  of  our  population  being  able  to  save 
enough  money  while  working  to  provide  adequately  for  future  periods 
of  economic  dependency.  The  necessity  of  public  assistance  statutes 
and  other  social  security  provisions  is  apparent  when  one  learns  that 
about  one-half  of  our  people  are  receiving  incomes  which  barely  enable 
them  to  exist.  Such  families  are  fortunate  if  they  are  able  to  meet  all 
their  obligations.  Because  of  their  low  income,  these  families  cannot 
even  consider  the  possibility  of  saving  for  the  future.  The  only  way 
they  can  save  is  by  denying  themselves  or  their  children  some  of  the 
necessities  of  life. 

Most  of  us  are  vitally  interested  in  our  income,  our  wages  or  salary. 
"How  much  will  I make?”  is  a question  usually  asked,  for  it  is  our 
earnings  which  are  used  to  buy  food,  shelter,  radios  and  tickets  to  the 
movies.  Part  of  the  wages  is  sometimes  saved  to  provide  for  old  age, 
sickness  and  unforeseen  misfortunes,  but  wage  earners  frequently  find 
it  difficult  to  save. 

One  interesting  study  of  family  income  in  the  United  States  was 
undertaken  by  the  Brookings  Institution  for  "the  golden  year”  of  1929- 
(Analysis  of  the  situation  in  that  year  is  particularly  interesting  in  1943 
for  wage  earners  are  again  enjoying  a period  of  relative  "prosperity.”) 
This  survey  indicated  the  27  million  families  of  two  or  more  persons  in 
the  United  States  in  1929  received  a total  annual  income  of  77  billion 
dollars.  If  distributed  equally  this  would  mean  an  average  income  of 
$2,800  per  family.  There  were,  however,  as  many  families  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $1,700  a year  as  families  who  received  more  than  that 
amount.  Twelve  million  of  these  families  (42%)  had  incomes  less 
than  $1,500  and  of  this  twelve  million,  one-half  or  six  million  families 
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had  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  a year.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
36,000  families  with  incomes  of  over  $75,000  or  a total  annual  income 
for  this  group  of  about  ten  (9-8)  billion  dollars.  These  36,000  highest 
income  families  had  therefore  a total  income  equal  to  the  12,000,000 
lowest  income  families  in  the  nation.  This  comparison  is  set  forth  in 
the  following  table. 


TABLE  2 

Number  of  Families 

% of  Total 

Average  Income 

Total  Income 

36,000 

0.1 

(over)  $75,000 

$10,000,000,000  (9.8) 

12,000,000 

42.0 

(under)  1,500 

10,000,000,000 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  living  has  been 
improving  in  this  country.  This  conclusion  may  be  justified,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  most  prosperous  year  of  1929  there  were 
twelve  million  families  with  an  income  of  less  than  $1,500  a year.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  these  families  saved  very  little.  The  ten  per  cent 
of  the  families  which  received  incomes  over  $4,600  made  86%  of  all 
the  savings  in  the  United  States  in  1929.  The  80%  of  the  families  with 
incomes  under  $3,100  saved  only  2%  of  the  total  amount  saved  by  all 
the  families. 

A more  recent  study,  which  was  made  in  1938  by  the  National  Re- 
sources committee,  of  family  incomes  in  the  United  States  clearly  indi- 
cates that  there  is  a greater  need  of  social  security  legislation  since  the 
depression.  During  the  years  1935  and  1936,  65%  of  the  families  of 
the  nation  had  an  income  of  less  than  $1,500  a year.  The  total  annual 
income  of  the  10%  of  our  families  whose  income  was  $2,600  or  more 
was  about  36%  of  the  aggregate  income  and  this  10%  of  our  popula- 
tion received  about  the  same  amount  as  the  70%  of  the  families  and 
individuals  who  received  the  lowest  incomes  in  the  nation.  In  these 
years  about  one-half  of  the  families  in  the  nation  had  an  annual  income 
of  less  than  $1,000.  All  of  these  figures  indicate  that  although  our 
total  income  is  very  high,  most  families  do  not  receive  an  amount  which 
will  enable  them  to  maintain  a standard  of  living  which  is  compatible 
with  decency  and  health. 

The  Brookings  Institution  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  at  1929 
to  supply  only  basic  necessities.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
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millions  of  families  did  not  have  any  savings  at  the  beginning  of  the 
depression  years  and  what  small  sums  they  had  accumulated  were 
exhausted  in  a very  short  time.  Savings  as  well  as  basic  necessities  are 
frequently  sacrificed  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  family  income. 
The  lure  of  "easy  credit  payments"  and  the  wiles  of  the  advertising 
expert  cause  many  of  us  to  spend  more  than  our  incomes.  Such  forces 
conflict  with  the  ancient  virtue  that  "a  penny  saved  is  a penny  earned.” 
The  small  incomes  of  such  a large  number  of  families  is  important  to 
observe  not  only  because  of  the  welfare  of  these  families,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  effect  upon  the  general  purchasing  power  of  the  country. 
By  increasing  the  resources  of  these  families  only  a small  amount,  the 
entire  business  structure  is  improved  for  most  of  these  families  find  it 
necessary  to  spend  all  their  earnings  for  necessities. 

Low  Farm  Incomes 

The  income  of  families  living  on  farms  indicates  the  importance  of 
adopting  new  measures  to  provide  security.  There  has  been  a wide 
disparity  between  the  income  of  farmers  and  the  income  of  the  rest 
of  the  population.  There  were  in  1929,  5,800,000  farm  families  and 
21,764,000  non-farm  families  in  the  United  States.  In  this  year,  the 
average  annual  income  of  farm  families  was  $1,240  while  the  average 
for  town  and  urban  families  was  $3,236  yearly. 

Gross  farm  income  dropped  almost  70%  between  1919  and  1932,  a 
decline  from  almost  17  billion  to  5.3  billion  dollars.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  income  as  well  as  the  amount  also  decreased  during  this 
period.  Farm  cash  income  declined  over  six  billion  dollars  between 
1929  and  1932.  Factory  payrolls  during  this  period  dropped  about  the 
same  amount.  The  decrease  bore  more  heavily  on  the  farming  group 
however  since  there  are  fewer  of  them  and  their  total  income  was 
lower  at  the  beginning  of  the  depression  years.  The  total  income  of 
farmers  increased  between  1932  and  1937  in  about  the  same  amount 
that  factory  payrolls  increased.  Rural  families  do  not  however  receive 
a fair  proportion  of  the  total  income  of  the  nation.  In  1937  the  25% 
of  the  nation’s  population  who  lived  on  farms  received  only  11%  of 
the  national  income.  Farm  families  receive  a smaller  relative  share  of 
the  aggregate  income  of  the  nation  and  their  average  income  is  lower. 
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When  any  part  of  the  total  population  does  not  receive  a proportionate 
share  of  the  total  income  the  entire  nation  suffers  since  the  group  can- 
not purchase  their  normal  quota  of  industrial  goods. 

The  Young  and  the  Old 

Young  children  and  old  people  are  usually  dependent  upon  others 
for  their  livelihood.  In  determining  the  social  needs  of  a state  or  a 
nation,  it  is  imperative  that  attention  be  given  to  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  those  persons.  Children  under  the  age  of  15  and  persons 
over  the  age  of  65  usually  have  the  least  amount  of  economic  security, 
and  present  a definite  need  for  laws  which  do  guarantee  security.  Per- 
sons in  these  age  groups  are  normally  not  employed  and  are  conse- 
quently dependent  for  their  support  upon  the  wage  earners  of  the 
population.  They  present  an  economic  burden  which  every  civilized 
society  has  attempted  to  meet  in  some  manner  and  are  the  natural 
obligation  of  all  wage  earners. 

Statistics  for  Louisiana  indicate  that  the  population  of  the  state  is 
concentrated  in  the  dependent  ages.  According  to  the  Federal  Census 
of  1930  there  were  59-3  persons  in  these  groups  (under  15,  65  and 
over)  for  every  100  persons  aged  15  and  64  inclusive  in  Louisiana. 
The  ratio  for  the  country  as  a whole  was  53.4  dependent  persons  for 
every  100  persons  15  to  64.  The  people  in  Louisiana  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  65  have  therefore  a larger  rate  of  dependents  to  support 
than  the  nation  as  a whole.  This  fact  means  that  Louisiana  has  a 
greater  need  for  legislation  providing  assistance  for  the  aged  and 
children  than  do  most  of  the  other  states.  Louisiana  is  now  attempting 
through  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  other  programs  to  meet 
these  recognized  social  needs. 

To  observe  the  need  for  laws  such  as  the  Social  Security  Act  is  not 
enough.  It  is  necessary  to  go  further  and  discover  just  how  the  various 
programs  attempt  to  meet  these  determined  social  needs.  Mere  recog- 
nition of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our  social  environment 
is  not  sufficient,  for  if  we  are  to  continue  to  exist,  we  must  learn  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  whatever  changes  take  place.  Social  legislation 
cannot  remain  static.  It  must  constantly  be  evaluated  and  re-evaluated 
in  the  light  of  changing  social  conditions. 
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Although  the  statistics  employed  in  this  chapter  relate  mainly  to  "the 
prosperity  year  of  1929”  and  the  subsequent  "depression  years,"  this 
previous  experience  is  of  significance  in  the  present  war  period  with  its 
high  wages  and  easy  employment.  In  fact,  these  figures  are  especially 
worthy  of  note  inasmuch  as  the  years  of  economic  stress  in  the  thirties 
are  indicative  of  what  can  be  expected  in  post  World  War  II  years. 
During  these  years  of  prosperity  we  are  failing  to  provide  adequately 
for  the  economic  depression  which  will  surely  follow  World  War  II. 
Unless  we  do  remember  what  happened  before,  we  can  confidently 
expect  to  be  unprepared  for  our  next  depression.  Much  publicity  has 
been  given  to  England’s  "Beveridge  Report"  which  advocates  an  ex- 
tension of  that  country’s  social  security  program.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, any  tangible  evidence  that  the  United  States  Congress  and  the 
state  legislatures  are  going  to  do  anything  positive  to  improve  the 
social  welfare  programs  of  this  country.  If  the  economic  dislocation  of 
the  thirties  in  the  United  States  indicated  the  serious  need  for  security 
legislation,  may  not  such  laws  be  of  prime  importance  in  the  period 
of  readjustment  after  the  present  war?  This  is  the  time  to  strengthen 
the  security  laws  so  that  they  will  constitute  a bulwark  against  the 
serious  economic  reverses  to  be  encountered  in  post  war  United  States. 
Is  it  wise  to  wait  until  the  next  storm  begins  before  we  patch  the  holes 
in  the  roof  of  the  economic  shelter  we  hastily  constructed  to  protect  us 
during  the  last  storm? 

Note:  The  following  sources  were  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  chapter: 

T.  Lynn  Smith.  The  Population  of  Louisiana:  Its  Composition  and  Changes,  (Louisiana 
State  University  Press,  Baton  Rouge,  1937) 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1937,  (U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1938) 

Farm  Tenancy:  A Report  Prepared  under  the  Auspices  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee, (U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1937) 

Abraham  Epstein,  Insecurity:  A Challenge  to  America,  (Random  House,  New  York, 
1936) 

Edmund  Brunner  and  Irving  Lorge,  Rural  Trends  in  Depression  Years,  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  York,  1937) 

Maurice  Leven,  Harold  G.  Moulton  and  Clark  Warburton,  America! s Capacity  to  Con- 
sume, (The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1934) 

National  Resources  Committee,  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States.  Their  Distri- 
bution in  1933-36  (U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1938) 

Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  and  preliminary  reports  of  the  Sixteenth 
Census  where  available^ 
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Chapter  II 


GROWTH  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
IN  LOUISIANA 

Public  Assistance  is  not  a new  idea  in  Louisiana.  As  far  back  as  1817 
and  1822  attempts  were  made  to  establish  such  a program,  but  it  was 
not  until  recently  that  a comprehensive  plan  was  put  into  effect.  Be- 
cause of  the  rapid  developments  in  public  assistance  in  recent  years,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  seriously  what  has  been  taking  place.  Such 
consideration  should  give  us  a better  understanding  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past  as  a basis  for  sound  progress  in  the  future.  The 
various  phases  of  our  present  public  assistance  program  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  include  Old  Age 
Assistance,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  Aid  to  the  Blind  and  Others 
Assistance.  Let  us  relate  some  of  the  happenings  of  the  past  which 
will  provide  a better  perspective  of  present  problems. 

In  1817,  a bill  was  introduced  in  the  state  legislature  but  not  passed, 
which  provided  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  state.1  Edward  Living- 
ston, the  principal  author  of  Louisiana’s  Civil  Code,  in  1822  proposed 
to  the  Legislature  that  the  state  appropriate  funds  to  provide  work 
for  the  needy  unemployed  on  work  relief  projects.  He  argued  that  it 
was  cheaper  for  the  state  to  support  a plan  to  give  work  to  the  unem- 
ployed rather  than  to  continue  supporting  able-bodied  persons  by  means 
of  private  ''charity.”  Although  Livingston’s  proposal  was  not  accepted 
by  the  state  legislature,  Louisiana  may  rightly  boast  of  having  had  a 
modern  public  assistance  plan  proposed  a century  before  our  present 
day  theories  began  to  get  firmly  rooted. 

That  our  government  is  the  proper  agency  to  assist  needy  persons  is 
a well  established  principle  at  the  present  time  but  was  slow  in  being 
accepted  in  Louisiana.  The  state  and  parish  governments  provided  for 

1 Wisner,  Elizabeth,  Public  Welfare  Administration  in  Louisiana,  (University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  1930),  p.  26. 
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the  needy  sick  by  erecting  charity  hospitals,  but  public  assistance  to  the 
needy  in  their  own  homes  was  not  accepted  as  a regular  governmental 
function.  In  times  of  emergency  the  state  and  parishes  did  provide 
aid  and,  of  course,  there  was  a large  amount  of  private  charity  which 
probably  made  it  less  necessary  for  the  various  governmental  units  to 
grant  relief. 

In  observing  the  development  of  public  assistance  in  any  state  it  must 
be  recognized  that  it  was  the  local  instead  of  the  state  or  federal  gov- 
ernment that  first  accepted  the  necessity  of  aiding  the  needy  by  funds 
secured  through  taxation.  In  most  states  in  this  country  the  local  gov- 
ernments were  early  compelled  by  a state  "poor  law"  to  assist  the 
needy.  Louisiana  did  not,  however,  follow  the  pattern  of  other  states. 
It  was  many  years  after  the  state  was  established  that  laws  were  passed 
authorizing  public  aid  to  be  provided  for  the  needy. 

The  obligation  of  the  government  to  provide  assistance  for  needy 
persons  was  recognized  in  the  Louisiana  Constitution  of  18682  which 
directed  the  state  legislature  to  make  it  obligatory  for  each  parish  to 
support  "all  paupers  residing  within  its  limits."  The  state  legislature 
did  not,  however,  pass  any  statute  at  this  time  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  of  the  Constitution.  In  1870  a bill  which  would 
have  authorized  assistance  for  the  needy  was  defeated  in  the  state  legis- 
lature due  to  the  fear  that  such  a law  might  encourage  laziness  and  at- 
tract dependent  persons  from  other  states.  It  is  interesting  that  these 
attempts  were  made  during  the  reconstruction  period  following  the 
War  between  the  States. 

The  principle  of  public  aid  for  the  needy  was  established  in  Louisi- 
ana when  the  Constitution  of  18793  required  the  General  Assembly  to 
make  it  obligatory  for  each  parish  to  support  "all  infirm,  sick,  and 
disabled  paupers  residing  within  its  limits.”  It  was  also  provided  in 
this  constitution  that  the  municipal  corporations  were  obliged  to  sup- 
port their  own  infirm,  sick  and  disabled  paupers  where  the  powers  of 
the  police  jury  did  not  extend. 

The  year  after  the  constitution  of  1879  was  adopted  the  state  legis- 
lature (General  Assembly)  passed  Louisiana’s  poor  law.4  This  act 

2 La.  Const.  (1868),  Art.  126. 

3 La.  Const.  (1879),  Art.  163. 

4 La.  Act  42  of  1880. 
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was  the  first  public  assistance  law  in  Louisiana  which  applied  to  the 
state  as  a whole.  In  carrying  out  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  the 
state  legislature  placed  the  financial  responsibility  for  aiding  the  needy 
poor  entirely  upon  the  local  police  juries  as  the  state  was  not  to  pay 
any  of  the  cost.  In  fact  it  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  the 
state  has  assumed  financial  responsibility  for  providing  for  the  indigent. 

The  state  legislature  in  1916  supplemented  the  poor  law  of  1880  by 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  an  "Alms  Fund"  for  each  parish  that 
contained  a city  with  a population  between  25,000  and  100,000.5  The 
police  juries  in  each  parish  were  to  use  ten  per  cent  of  all  fines  and 
forfeitures  of  bonds  in  criminal  cases  that  were  collected  by  the  District 
Court.  Ten  per  cent  of  fines  for  infractions  of  Municipal  Ordinances 
was  likewise  set  aside  by  the  municipal  court  in  every  city  of  25,000 
to  100,000  population  to  provide  for  their  indigent  inhabitants.  The 
police  jury  in  each  parish  managed  the  funds  collected  by  the  District 
Court  while  the  city  council  controlled  the  monies  collected  by  the  mu- 
nicipal court.  The  two  funds  could  be  combined  and  operated  as  a 
unit.  The  police  juries  and  city  councils  were  authorized  to  select  non- 
sectarian charitable  institutions  or  associations  to  expend  the  money. 
Although  this  law  was  not  carried  out  in  all  parishes,  partly  because  of 
inadequate  revenue,  it  is  significant  that  Louisiana  again  acknowledged 
the  necessity  of  local  governmental  aid  for  needy  persons. 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  Blind6 

Public  assistance  for  dependent  children  within  the  state  became  pos- 
sible in  1920  when  the  state  legislature  passed  a mother’s  pension 
statute.  The  permanency  of  this  type  of  aid  was  assured  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Constitution  of  1921  which  provided  that  a mother’s  pension  plan 
was  to  be  maintained  in  the  state.7  The  original  mother’s  pension  law 
was  amended  and  re-enacted  in  1928  and  in  1930  a Children’s  Aid 
Board  was  created  to  administer  the  law. 

Another  forward  step  in  the  development  of  public  assistance  in 
Louisiana  was  taken  in  1928  when  the  State  Board  for  the  Blind  was 

5 La.  Act  235  of  1916. 

6 A more  detailed  consideration  of  these  two  programs  is  set  forth  in  Chapters  V and  VI. 

7 La.  Const,  of  1921,  Art.  XVIII,  Sec.  5. 
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created.8  This  legislation  inaugurated  a system  of  money  payments  to 
certain  needy  blind  persons.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  before  the  "de- 
pression years"  of  the  nineteen-thirties  two  categories  of  dependent 
persons — the  children  and  the  blind — were  singled  out  to  benefit  from 
special  legislation.  These  two  groups  were  not  compelled  to  depend 
upon  the  general  and  rather  inadequate  provisions  of  Louisiana’s  "poor 
law"  of  1880. 

Unemployment  Relief 

Although  the  principle  that  the  government  is  a proper  agency  to 
provide  aid  to  needy  persons  was  well  established  in  the  laws  of  Louisi- 
ana it  was  not  until  the  depression  years  that  the  principle  was  put  into 
effect.  There  was  no  state-wide  relief  organization  in  Louisiana  until 
the  Unemployment  Relief  Committee  (URC)  was  established  in  1932. 
The  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  approved  by  President  Herbert  Hoover  in  July  of  that  year.  The 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  (RFC)  was  authorized  to  appro- 
priate the  sum  of  $322,000,000  to  make  loans  to  the  states  for  relief 
of  the  unemployed.  These  loans  were  to  be  deducted  from  future 
federal  appropriations  for  highways  but  this  provision  was  later 
rescinded  and  the  "loans"  were  not  repaid. 

Until  the  time  of  the  depression  the  responsibility  for  providing 
public  assistance  for  needy  persons  was  placed  entirely  on  the  local 
governments,  namely  parishes  and  municipalities.  Local  aid  which 
had  never  been  adequate  for  the  "infirm,  sick  and  disabled"  completely 
broke  down  under  the  staggering  burden  of  assisting  large  numbers  of 
able-bodied  unemployed  for  whose  relief  the  program  was  not  orig- 
inally designed.  Louisiana  and  other  states  discovered  during  the 
winter  of  1931-32  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  local  governments 
was  completely  inadequate  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  need  for  relief. 
Shortly  after  the  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act  of  1932  was 
passed,  Governor  O.  K.  Allen  issued  a proclamation  signed  on  August 
3,  1932  creating  the  Unemployment  Relief  Committee  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  The  purpose  of  the  Committee  was  "to  assist  in  the  prob- 
lem of  economic  distress  and  unemployment." 


8 La.  Act  101  of  1928. 
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Since  it  was  apparent  that  the  parishes  and  municipalities  were  un- 
able to  pay  for  the  necessary  relief,  a report  was  drawn  up  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  RFC  together  with  an  application  for  a loan.  In  August 
1932,  the  federal  grant  was  received  by  Louisiana,  which  became  the 
first  state  in  the  south  to  receive  federal  money  for  unemployment 
relief. 

Relief  payments  on  a state-wide  basis  in  Louisiana  began  in  October 
1932.  During  the  first  few  months  of  organization  the  number  of 
cases  was  relatively  small  but  the  number  increased  rapidly.  During 
the  year  1933  more  than  130,000  families  in  Louisiana  received  assist- 
ance. The  Unemployment  Relief  Committee  continued  to  administer 
relief  in  the  state  until  the  Federal  Emergency  Act  of  1933  was  passed. 
At  the  outset,  relief  was  provided  by  the  URC  through  work  projects, 
therefore  only  families  with  at  least  one  employable  member  were 
aided.  The  pauper  funds  of  the  various  police  juries  and  private  con- 
tributions were  the  chief  sources  of  support  for  those  needy  not  re- 
ceiving work  relief.  Somewhat  later  money  payments  were  granted 
by  the  URC  to  families  who  did  not  have  an  employable  member. 

In  anticipation  of  further  federal  legislation,  Governor  Allen  on 
March  16,  1933  issued  a proclamation  creating  the  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  (ERA)  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.9  This  proclamation 
became  effective  May  1,  1933  and  authorized  the  ERA  to  supercede  the 
URC.  It  was  specifically  provided  in  the  proclamation  that  ''Each  ap- 
plication for  relief  shall  be  investigated  promptly  and  thoroughly  on  a 
case- work  basis  (the  use  of  trained  workers  is  recommended)  to  estab- 
lish the  needs  and  nature  of  relief  in  every  case,  and  complete  individual 
records  of  relief  shall  be  maintained.”  Thus  this  proclamation  in  1933 
set  forth  another  principle,  of  adequate  trained  personnel  as  being  nec- 
essary for  an  effective  and  economical  administration  of  public  assist- 
ance. 

The  joint  program  of  the  state  and  federal  government  was  continued 
when  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1933  was  passed  by  Con- 

9 Mr.  Leon  Heymann  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration.  Other  members  were:  Robert  S.  Maestri,  Charles  A.  Stair, 
Arthur  G.  Newmyer,  S.  M.  Smallpage,  Pat  C.  Willis,  Dr.  E.  L.  Sanderson,  A.  A.  Nelson, 
John  M.  Breard,  George  D.  Lee,  L.  U.  Babin,  P.  M.  Atkins,  Frank  A.  Smith,  E.  A.  Con- 
way and  B.  F.  Thompson. 
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gress  and  approved  by  President  Roosevelt  on  May  12,  1933.  This 
act  established  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  (FERA) 
and  appropriated  $500,000,000  to  be  expended  for  relief  purposes. 
Under  this  program  the  Federal  Administrator  had  more  opportunity  to 
control  state  administration  insofar  as  the  maintenance  of  certain 
minimum  standards  of  administration  and  relief  were  concerned.  On 
October  30,  1933  Governor  Allen  issued  an  additional  proclamation 
providing  for  the  continuance  of  the  ERA.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  proclamation  an  Executive  Director,  appointed  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administrator  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor, 
was  responsible  for  administering  the  relief  program  in  the  state.  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Early  was  appointed  Executive  Director  by  this  proclamation. 
The  former  Board  of  Directors  was  replaced  by  an  Emergency  Relief 
Commission  of  nine  persons  which  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity.10 

In  November  1933  the  Civil  Works  Administration  (CWA)  was 
inaugurated.  At  that  time,  many  of  the  unemployed  persons  able  to 
work  who  were  receiving  direct  relief  were  transferred  to  Civil  Works 
projects.  Those  persons  continuing  to  receive  direct  relief  were  given 
assistance  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration  which  also  admin- 
istered the  Civil  Works  program  until  its  termination  on  March  31, 
1934. 

As  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Relief  Administration  became  more 
liberal,  many  persons  in  need  for  reasons  other  than  unemployment, 
were  accepted  as  the  responsibility  of  the  Louisiana  Emergency  Relief 
Administration.  During  1934,  however,  the  Federal  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration  announced  that  it  would  aid  only  those  persons 
"who  in  normal  times  would  be  supporting  themselves  on  a job — not 
people  who  are  in  need  because  they  are  unable  to  work.”  The  adop- 
tion of  this  policy  forced  the  state  and  local  governments  to  assume 
the  entire  responsibility  for  all  persons  not  able  to  work  which  re- 
sulted in  intense  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  thousands  of  individuals 
for  whom  relief  was  not  available  through  either  state  or  private  re- 
sources. In  the  spring  of  1934,  the  FERA  lent  workers  to  several  of  the 

10  An  acting  Commission  of  seven,  appointed  to  serve  in  the  interim  until  January  1, 
1934,  included:  Wm.  J.  Guste,  chairman,  J.  K.  Byrne,  E.  A.  Conway,  Leon  Heymann, 
Warren  Kearney,  Elizabeth  Wisner  and  Nicholas  Bauer. 
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police  juries  to  visit  and  investigate  the  situation  of  families  receiving 
police  jury  aid.11 

On  April  17,  1934  the  Director  of  the  ERA  of  Louisiana  informed 
the  members  of  the  Police  Jurymen’s  Association  that  they  must,  by 
August  8,  1934,  accept  the  responsibility  of  providing  public  assistance 
for  the  unemployables.  At  this  time,  federal  funds  were  financing 
the  entire  program.  The  director  pointed  out  that  there  was  not  any 
state  agency  with  the  duty  to  control  or  force  the  parish  officials  to 
meet  their  full  responsibilities  under  the  poor  law.12  Thus  in  1934  the 
state’s  legal  basis  for  aiding  this  large  number  of  destitute  unemploy- 
able persons  was  the  law  of  1880  which  had  never  previously  proved 
effective. 

Since  local  funds  were  inadequate,  in  August  1934,  an  act  was 
passed  authorizing  the  parishes  to  expend  a part  or  all  of  its  one-cent 
gasoline  tax  (for  roads  and  bridges)  for  the  relief  of  unemployable 
persons.13  Inasmuch  as  this  act  was  permissive  and  not  mandatory,  very 
few  parishes  took  advantage  of  it  and  funds  for  the  unemployables 
were  not  forthcoming.  Another  act  authorized  the  police  juries  to  levy 
an  amusement  tax14  but  it  was  not  mandatory  and  produced  little  reve- 
nue. Consequently  further  legislation  was  necessary. 

In  November  1934  an  act  was  passed15  which  enabled  the  police 
juries  to  levy  an  additional  one-cent  gasoline  tax  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  relief  of  unemployed,  unemployables  and  mothers’  aid  cases.  All 
of  the  police  juries  eventually  took  advantage  of  this  act  and  levied 
the  tax  early  in  1935.  At  this  time  welfare  committees  composed  of  lay 
persons  interested  in  welfare  activities  were  organized  in  each  parish. 
Many  of  these  community  committees  functioned  similarly  to  the  local 
welfare  boards  of  the  present  time. 

11 Annual  Report  for  the  year  1933  of  the  Parish  Welfare  Units  ( Excluding  Orleans 
Parish').  State  of  Louisiana,  Prepared  by  FERA  in  Louisiana,  Social  Service  Division. 

12  La.  Act  42  of  1880.  There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  poor  law  (Act  42  of 
1880)  was  effective  after  the  State  Constitution  of  1921  was  adopted  since  the  constitutional 
article  originally  included  in  the  Constitution  of  1879  (Art.  163)  was  omitted  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  which  drafted  the  1921  Constitution. 

13  La.  Act  21,  1st  Extraordinary  Session,  1934. 

14  La.  Act  16  of  1934. 

15  La.  Act  31,  2nd  Extraordinary  Session,  1934. 
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The  ERA  which  had  been  created  in  1933  ceased  to  operate  as  a 
state  agency  on  April  8,  1935.  The  FERA  assumed  the  entire  respon- 
sibility at  this  time  for  the  expenditure  of  federal  relief  funds  in  Louisi- 
ana. This  federal  agency  continued  to  grant  federal  aid  independently 
of  any  state  agency  until  March  15,  1936.  The  state  again  took  over 
the  work  on  April  1,  1936  when  the  ERA  recommenced  operations. 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  (WPA)  was  created  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s  executive  order  in  1935  after  the  Emergency  Relief 
and  Construction  Act  of  1935  had  been  passed  by  Congress.  The  WPA 
began  to  operate  in  Louisiana  in  October  1935.  The  FERA  continued 
in  existence  but  its  functions  were  limited.  Although  the  FERA  did 
not  grant  direct  relief  after  April  1936,  it  was  the  certifying  agency 
for  WPA,  surplus  commodities  and  CCC.  The  FERA  continued  the 
work  of  certification  for  WPA  until  April  1,  1937  when  this  function 
was  taken  over  by  the  newly  created  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
The  FERA  discontinued  operations  in  the  United  States  on  June  30, 
1937.  The  WPA  was  not  terminated  until  1943. 

The  Social  Security  Act 

For  many  years,  leaders  in  social  welfare  work  throughout  the  coun- 
try had  been  anticipating  cooperative  action  by  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  to  establish  a permanent  program  which  would  serve 
as  a safeguard  against  the  "insecurities  of  life."  Attention  was  focused 
on  such  a possibility  when  President  Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  June  8,  1934  stated  that  "among  our  objectives  I place  the 
security  of  the  men,  women  and  children  of  this  nation  first.  This 
security  for  the  individual  and  the  family  concerns  itself  primarily  with 
three  factors.  People  want  decent  homes  to  live  in ; they  want  to  locate 
them  where  they  can  engage  in  productive  work;  and  they  want  some 
safeguard  against  misfortunes  which  cannot  be  wholly  eliminated  in 
this  man  made  world  of  ours."  The  Social  Security  Act,  approved  on 
August  14,  1935,  was  an  attempt  to  provide  more  adequate  security 
against  some  of  the  misfortunes  of  life  which  cannot  be  eliminated. 
The  act  changed  the  emergency  system  of  relief  into  a permanent  pro- 
gram for  certain  specified  groups. 
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The  Social  Security  Act  provides  ten  distinct  methods  of  assuring 
economic  security  to  the  people  of  the  nation.  Some  of  these  methods 
are  an  entirely  new  way  of  approaching  the  problems  in  the  United 
States,  while  other  provisions  are  a continuation  of  long  established 
procedures.  The  following  outline  indicates  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
and  the  agency  administering  each  provision  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
The 'federal  agency  administering  the  particular  program  is  set  forth 
in  the  parentheses. 

I.  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

1.  Old  Age  Assistance  (Social  Security  Board,  Federal  Security 
Agency) 

2.  Aid  to  the  Blind  (Social  Security  Board,  Federal  Security 
Agency) 

3.  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (Social  Security  Board,  Federal 
Security  Agency) 

4.  Child  Welfare  Services  (Children’s  Bureau,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor) 

II.  State  Board  of  Health 

5.  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services  (Children’s  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor) 

6.  Crippled  Children  (Children’s  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor) 

7.  Public  Health  Work  (U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Federal 
Security  Agency) 

III.  Department  of  Education 

8.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (Office  of  Education,  Federal 
Security  Agency) 

IV.  Department  of  Labor 

9.  Unemployment.  Compensation  (Social  Security  Board,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency) 

The  tenth  provision  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance,  is  administered  in  Louisiana  by  the  Bureau  of  Old 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  This  is  the 
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only  phase  of  the  social  security  program  which  is  administered  directly 
by  the  federal  government  rather  than  through  a state  agency. 

Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  Aid  to  the 
Blind  are  the  only  methods  of  social  security  provided  by  the  act  which 
can  be  regarded  as  public  assistance.  These  are  the  only  sections  of 
the  federal  act  which  provide  for  regular  monthly  payments  to 
individuals  and  families  on  the  basis  of  need.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
for  many  years  before  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  the  State  of 
Louisiana  had  recognized  its  special  obligation  to  two  of  these  groups 
— dependent  children  and  the  blind.  Although  the  laws  were  on 
the  books,  it  had  been  impossible  for  the  local  parish  governments  to 
grant  adequate  aid  for  all  who  were  eligible. 

A most  important  step  in  the  development  of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
gram in  Louisiana  was  taken  by  the  state  legislature  in  1936  when 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  was  created.  The  same  state  legis- 
lature also  passed  three  acts16  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  three  above 
mentioned  public  assistance  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act.  These  laws  became  effective  in  the  fall  of  1936  after  a necessary 
constitutional  amendment  was  approved  by  the  electorate  of  the  state. 
Federal  funds  for  public  assistance  in  Louisiana  were  made  available 
retroactive  to  June  19,  1936. 

There  were  many  persons  receiving  aid  from  the  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  at  the  time  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  began 
to  operate  who  were  not  eligible  for  assistance  in  any  of  the  three 
security  categories,  that  is  they  were  not  children,  aged  or  blind.  These 
persons,  however,  were  in  need  and  the  government  was  properly 
responsible  for  continuing  aid  to  them.  The  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  therefore,  provided  for  a fourth  category 
of  aid  designated  as  "Others  Assistance."  This  category  of  public  as- 
sistance is  financed  entirely  by  state  funds.  Others  Assistance  is  an 
important  part  of  the  total  public  assistance  program  in  the  state  but 
it  is  probably  the  most  neglected  and  least  understood.17 

16  La.  Act  33  of  1936  (Old  Age  Assistance);  La.  Act  53  of  1936  (Aid  to  the  Blind);  La. 
Act  57  of  1936  (Aid  to  Dependent  Children). 

17  See  Chapter  VII  for  a more  detailed  statement  concerning  Others  Assistance. 
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An  important  change  in  the  public  assistance  laws  of  the  state  was 
made  by  the  state  legislature  in  1938.  At  this  time  a new  Public  As- 
sistance Act18  was  adopted  which  combined  the  provision  of  the  three 
separate  laws  passed  in  1936.  In  1940  the  legislature  amended  the 
public  assistance  law  in  several  respects.  The  residence  requirements 
of  Old  Age  Assistance  and  Aid  to  the  Blind  were  reduced  so  that 
three  rather  than  five  years  residence  during  the  past  nine  years  is 
required.  The  eligibility  requirements  for  Old  Age  Assistance  and 
Aid  to  the  Blind  were  simplified  by  removing  the  limitation  that  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  real  property  would  be  a bar  to  receiving  assistance. 
The  age  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  was  increased  to  eighteen  for 
children  regularly  attending  school.  No  changes  in  the  Public  As- 
sistance Act  have  been  made  by  the  state  legislature  since  1940. 

18  La.  Act  359  of  1938. 
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Chapter  III 


LOUISIANA  DEPARTMENT 
OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

For  many  years  it  was  recognized  that  in  order  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive state-wide  social  welfare  program  it  would  be  necessary  to  create 
a Department  of  Public  Welfare  with  broad  authority.  Most  other 
states  had  established  such  agencies  but  Louisiana  was  slow  in  taking 
similar  action.  The  review  of  the  development  of  public  assistance 
programs  in  the  previous  chapter  indicates  that  beginning  in  1932  va- 
rious state-wide  organizations  were  in  operation  to  provide  public 
assistance  to  needy  persons.  These  "relief”  agencies,  however,  were 
never  sanctioned  by  state  legislation  and  no  permanent  state  depart- 
ment was  created  to  do  this  work.  The  need  was  obvious  but  the  rem- 
edy was  slow  in  being  adopted. 

One  of  the  earliest  public  welfare  agencies  in  the  state  was  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  established  in  1904  by  the  Louisi- 
ana State  Legislature.1  The  creation  of  this  Board  is  worthy  of  note 
for  it  was  state-wide  in  scope  and  similar  to  boards  in  other  states 
which  subsequently  expanded  into  present-day  Departments  of  Public 
Welfare.  The  Board  was  authorized  to  visit  and  inspect  the  various 
state  institutions  but  did  not  have  power  to  remedy  any  bad  conditions 
it  might  have  found.  In  1932  the  Board  was  authorized  to  investigate 
all  adoption  petitions  which  were  filed  in  the  District  Courts  in  the 
state.2  The  State  Legislature  in  1938  proposed  a constitutional  amend- 
ment3, which  was  subsequently  approved  by  the  electorate  of  the  state, 
abolishing  this  Board.  The  duty  of  investigating  petitions  for  adoptions 
was  placed  in  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  by  another  statute 

1 La.  Act  176  of  1904,  to  carry  out  Art.  395  of  the  State  Constitution. 

2 La.  Act  46  of  1932,  Sec.  3.  Also  see,  La.  Act  233  of  1936. 

3 La.  Act  389  of  1938. 
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passed  in  19384,  but  no  state  agency  was  authorized  to  visit  and  in- 
spect state  institutions. 

Some  mention  should  be  made  of  several  proposals  to  create  a De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  which  were  made  by  persons  who  had 
seriously  considered  the  matter.  R.  L.  Carleton  in  his  analysis,  made 
in  1935,  of  Louisiana  state  government  pointed  out  the  need  for  con- 
solidating the  many  state  boards  and  departments  which  were  then  in 
existence.  His  report  and  recommendations  recognized  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a Department  of  Public  Welfare  with  broad  powers.5 
Elizabeth  Wisner  in  her  study,  Public  Welfare  Administration  in 
Louisiana,  noted  the  serious  need  for  a public  welfare  department. 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  which  was  finally  established  by 
the  State  Legislature  was  quite  different  from  the  proposals  made  by 
Dr.  Carleton  and  Dr.  Wisner,  since  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
created  in  1936  did  not  have  the  extensive  functions  which  it  had  been 
suggested  that  such  a department  should  have.  The  Louisiana  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  in  its  biennial  report  for  1934-1935 
suggested  that  a Department  of  Public  Welfare  was  not  necessary  for 
the  need  could  adequately  be  met  by  extending  the  functions  of  this 
state  board.  This  suggestion  had  merit  but  was  not  followed  by  the 
state  legislature. 

A serious  effort  was  made  in  1934  to  secure  the  creation  of  a De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  but  the  legislature  failed  to  pass  the  bill 
which  was  introduced.  This  effort,  however,  did  aid  in  developing 
public  recognition  of  the  need  for  such  a department.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  by  the  United  States  Congress 
in  1935  that  such  a department  was  actually  established. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  state-wide  relief  agencies  in  the  early 
nineteen-thirties  probably  the  most  important  public  welfare  organi- 
zations in  the  state  were  the  various  institutions.  Such  institutions  as 
the  Charity  Hospitals  in  New  Orleans  and  Shreveport  have  been  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  state’s  social  welfare  program,  but  since  their  creation 
and  development  has  been  adequately  recorded  by  Dr.  Wisner  it  is 

4 La.  Act  428  of  1938. 

5 Carleton,  R.  L.,  Reorganization  and  Consolidation  of  State  Administration  in  Louisi- 
ana (Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  1937). 
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not  necessary  to  review  their  history  in  this  place.  The  State  Legisla- 
ture in  1940  took  an  important  step  concerning  the  institutional  pro- 
gram in  Louisiana.  In  that  year  a Department  of  Institutions  was 
created  by  the  Administrative  Code.6  This  department  is  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  all  the  institutions  in  the  state  supported  by 
state  funds.  Included  in  the  Department  of  Institutions  are  the  six 
general  hospitals  at  New  Orleans,  Shreveport,  Monroe,  Lafayette,  Pine- 
ville,  and  Independence  and  the  Greenwell  Springs  Tuberculosis  Hos- 
pital; the  Central  Louisiana  and  the  East  Louisiana  Mental  Hospitals; 
the  State  Colony  and  Training  School;  the  State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls;  the  Louisiana  Training  Institute  and  the  Louisiana  State  Peni- 
tentiary. 

It  is  perhaps  advisable  to  point  out  again  that  the  state-wide  Chil- 
dren’s Aid  Board  was  created  by  the  Legislature  in  1930.  This  state 
board  never  functioned  because  of  the  lack  of  appropriations,  but  it  was 
intended  that  it  would  take  over,  on  a state-wide  basis,  the  adminis- 
tration of  mothers’  pensions  originally  authorized  by  a statute  adopted 
in  1920.  Another  state-wide  social  welfare  agency  was  the  Board  for 
the  Blind  created  by  the  Legislature  in  1928. 7 

Establishment  of  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  1936 

A most  important  step  in  the  development  of  social  welfare  in  Lou- 
isiana took  place  in  1936  when  the  state  legislature  established  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.8  The  primary  purpose  of  creating  such 
a department  at  that  time  was  to  provide  public  assistance  to  needy 
persons  which  was  previously  the  function  of  the  state  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration.  As  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter  the  legis- 
lature in  1936  also  passed  three  acts  in  order  to  receive  federal  grants- 
in-aid  for  public  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  Titles  I,  IV  and  X 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Although  during  the  earliest  years  of  op- 
eration the  granting  of  public  assistance  was  perhaps  the  best  known 
function  of  the  Department  there  were  indications  that  the  Depart- 

6 La.  Act  47  of  1940.  This  1940  statute  was  held  unconstitutional  and  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Institutions  now  exists  under  the  authority  of  Act  3 of  1942. 

7 See  Chapters  V and  VI  for  a more  detailed  consideration  of  the  programs  established 
for  the  blind  and  dependent  children. 

8 La.  Act  14  of  1936. 
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merit’s  function  would  expand  in  accordance  with  the  concepts  of  the 
persons  who  originally  suggested  that  such  a department  be  created. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  Welfare  Organization  Act  of  1936  for 
a program  of  Child  Welfare  Services  for  which  the  Department  re- 
ceived federal  funds  from  the  United  States  Children’s  Bureau  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  V,  Part  3 of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  child 
welfare  program  was  officially  approved  and  began  operations  in  the 
state  on  May  16,  1936. 

The  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1936  did  not  become  effective 
immediately  since  it  was  considered  necessary  to  secure  a constitutional 
amendment  authorizing  these  "new”  social  security  functions  of  the 
Louisiana  state  government.  The  legislature  proposed9  that  Section  7 
be  added  to  Art.  XVIII  of  the  State  Constitution.  This  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  approved  by  the  electorate  of  the  state  in  the 
fall  of  1936.  This  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  the  development  of  social  welfare  in  Louisiana  that  a portion 
of  it  is  quoted  here: 

"Section  7.  (1)  The  Legislature  may  establish  a system  of  economic  security 

and  social  welfare,  which  may  provide  for  the  following: 

(a)  A system  of  financial  assistance  to  aged  needy  individuals,  who  are  over 
the  age  of  65  years. 

(b)  A system  of  unemployment  compensation. 

(r)  A system  for  the  aid  and  welfare  of  mothers  and  children,  which  may 
provide: 

1 . Financial  assistance  to  needy  dependent  children ; 

2.  For  promoting  the  health  of  mothers  and  children,  including  the  care 
and  treatment  of  crippled  children  and  children  who  are  suffering 
from  conditions  which  lead  to  crippling ; 

3.  For  the  protection  and  care  of  homeless,  dependent  and  neglected 
children,  and  children  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 

(d)  A system  of  financial  assistance  to  needy  individuals  who  are  blind. 

(2)  The  system  of  pensions  . . . for  Confederate  veterans  and  widows  of 

Confederate  veterans  may  be  merged  and  consolidated  with  the  system  of 

financial  assistance  to  aged  needy  individuals  herein  provided  for." 

The  first  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  under  the  provisions  of  the  Welfare  Organization 


9 La.  Act  61  of  1936. 
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Act  of  1936  after  the  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted.  The 
members  of  this  first  board  were:  E.  A.  Conway,  chairman,  Mrs. 
Bolivar  E.  Kemp,  E.  Bernard  Weiss,  J.  L.  Keenan,  and  Charles  I. 
Denechaud.  The  first  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Johnson,  was  appointed  by  this  board  effective  December  15,  1936. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  programs  of  the  Department  became  well  established.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  functions  the  Department  had  formal  agreements  with 
several  federal  agencies — Works  Progress  Administration,  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  the  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation — under 
which  the  Department  was  responsible  for  certifying  eligible  persons 
to  these  organizations.  This  work  was  similar  to  that  previously  per- 
formed by  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration  which  terminated 
these  activities  after  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  began  to  ope- 
rate. During  the  earlier  years  of  operation  the  Department  was  re- 
sponsible for  administering  important  welfare  activities  in  the  state; 
at  the  same  time  effort  was  expended  to  establish  a sound  departmen- 
tal organization. 

Legislative  Action  in  1938 

Under  the  various  laws  adopted  in  1936  the  welfare  program  in 
Louisiana  was  to  a large  degree  locally  administered  with  supervision 
being  provided  by  the  State  Department.  The  distinction  between  a 
plan  of  local  or  parish  administration  as  contrasted  to  one  which  is 
state  administered  is  not  usually  clear-cut  but  the  1936  Louisiana 
plan  of  operation  had  many  features  of  local  control.  Various  changes 
in  administrative  procedure  during  1937  tended  toward  centralization. 
Most  important  of  these  was  the  disbursement  of  funds  which  was 
assumed  entirely  by  the  State  Office  of  the  Department  in  1937.10 
Although  a plan  of  local  control  and  financing  has  some  advantages 
they  are  more  than  offset  by  the  variations  in  the  standards  of  ad- 
ministration which  invariably  result. 

Administrative  experience  from  December,  1936  until  the  state  legis- 


10  Except  in  Orleans  Parish ; the  work  of  preparing  and  issuing  public  assistance  checks 
and  maintaining  related  records  for  Orleans  Parish  was  not  transferred  to  the  State  Office 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  until  September,  1940. 
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lature  convened  in  May,  1938  indicated  that  improvement  could  be 
secured  by  altering  the  law  establishing  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  Consequently  at  the  1938  session  the  legislature  passed  a new 
law11  which  replaced  the  Welfare  Organization  Act  of  1936.  This 
1938  statute,  as  amended  in  1940,  is  today  the  primary  legal  basis 
for  the  organization  of  the  Department.  The  legislature,  in  1938,  also 
adopted  a new  Public  Assistance  Act12  which  combined  the  provisions 
of  the  three  separate  public  assistance  statutes  passed  in  1936.  These 
laws  became  effective  on  July  28,  1938. 

The  Welfare  Organization  Act  of  1938  simplified  the  work  of  the 
Department  and  clarified  many  administrative  problems  which  had 
arisen.  The  function  of  the  local  parish  welfare  boards  was  changed  so 
that  they  operated  entirely  in  an  advisory  capacity;  the  most  impor- 
tant result  of  this  change  was  the  fact  that  the  local  boards  no  longer 
controlled  the  appointment  of  personnel. 

Other  laws  passed  in  1938  changed  somewhat  the  method  of  finan- 
cing the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.13  Under  the 
previous  law  funds  secured  from  the  gasoline  tax  were  apportioned  to 
the  parishes;  under  the  1938  laws  the  funds  secured  were  strictly  state 
funds,  rather  than  local.  This  fact  meant  that  the  funds  could  be  ex- 
pended where  the  need  was  greatest  rather  than  according  to  the 
parishes  where  the  taxes  were  collected.  The  provision  of  the  1936 
law  that  the  state  should  match  local  funds  was  therefore  eliminated 
from  the  1938  statute. 

The  activities  of  the  Department  were  also  extended  to  include  the 
administration  and  supervision  of  all  public  child  welfare  activities, 
institutions  and  individuals  caring  for  children;  and  the  licensing  and 
supervision  of  all  such  agencies,  institutions  and  individuals.  The  De- 
partment was  also  given  the  responsibility  of  investigating  all  adoptions 
of  persons  under  seventeen  years  of  age.14  This  work  was  formerly 
the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  which  was 
abolished  in  1938. 


11  La.  Act  344  of  1938. 

12  La.  Act  359  of  1938. 

13  See  Chapter  X,  Financing  Public  Welfare  in  Louisiana. 

14  La.  Act  428  of  1938. 
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Developments  in  1940  and  1941 

Again  in  1940  the  state  legislature  passed  important  legislation  af- 
fecting the  operation  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  Wel- 
fare Organization  Act  of  1938  was  amended15  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  a merit  system  for  the  appointment  of  personnel.  The  disclosure 
of  information  concerning  clients  was  also  prohibited  by  an  amend- 
ment to  this  act.  Political  activity  by  employees  of  the  Department  was 
prohibited. 

On  June  3,  1940  Mr.  C.  Ellis  Henican  was  appointed  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare.  He  served  in  this  capacity  until  Mr.  W.  S.  Terry, 
Jr.  was  appointed  to  this  position  on  October  2,  1940. 

The  Department’s  work  was  greatly  affected  by  the  passage  by  the 
legislature,  in  1940,  of  the  Administrative  Code16  which  was  popularly 
known  as  "The  Reorganization  Act."  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Code,  the  State  Board  for  the  Blind,  the  Board  of  Parole  and  the 
Board  of  Pension  Commissioners,  which  handled  Conferedate  Pen- 
sions, were  abolished  and  their  functions  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.17  The  three  state  veterans’  service  organiza- 
tions— the  State  Service  Commissioner  for  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans; the  State  Service  Commissioner;  and  the  State  Service  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars — were  also  included  in  the 
Department  under  this  "Reorganization  Act." 

The  provisions  of  the  Administration  Code  of  1940  did  not  affect 
the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  until,  under 
the  authority  granted  in  the  Code,  the  Governor’s  executive  order  was 
issued  on  January  13,  1941.  In  addition  to  increasing  the  functions  of 
the  Department  the  Code  made  some  changes  in  organization.  For 
example,  the  State  Board  membership  was  increased  to  nine,  and  it 
became  purely  an  advisory  board;  the  head  of  the  Department,  desig- 
nated as  the  Director  of  Public  Welfare  by  the  Code,  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  rather  than  the  Board.  The  Administrative  Code 
remained  in  effect  until  July  24,  1942  when  it  was  held  unconstitutional 

15  La.  Act  212  of  1940. 

16  La.  Act  47  of  1940. 

17  Ibid.,  Title  XV. 
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by  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court.18  During  the  period  from  January 
13,  1941  until  July  24,  1942  the  Department’s  organization  and  opera- 
tion depended  upon  the  Administrative  Code  of  1940  where  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Code  differed  from  the  Welfare  Organization  Act;  when 
the  Code  was  declared  unconstitutional  the  Department  reverted  to  this 
Act  for  its  legal  authority. 

Legislation  in  1942 

Since  the  Administrative  Code  had  been  held  unconstitutional,  the 
state  legislature  in  1942  found  it  advisable  to  pass  several  acts  which 
affected  the  functions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  One  of 
these  acts19  placed  the  responsibility  for  parole  within  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  which  had  previously  been  effected  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Code  transferring  the  activities  of  the  Board  of  Parole  to  the 
Department.20  Another  statute21  made  the  Department  responsible  for 
work  with  the  blind  and  sight  conservation  which  had  been  the  func- 
tion of  the  State  Board  for  the  Blind,  abolished  by  the  Administrative 
Code  and  its  duties  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.22 
Although  the  Code  had  transferred  the  function  of  the  Board  of  Pen- 
sion Commissioners,  which  had  been  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Confederate  Pensions,  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  adopt  a law  in  1942  to  effect  this  change  since 
such  action  was  already  authorized  by  Act  15  of  1936.  This  1936 
statute  had  never  been  placed  into  effect.  The  function  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  regard  to  adoptions  was  reestablished  by  Act  154  of  1942 
which  replaced  the  1938  Adoption  law.23 

The  net  effect  of  the  1942  legislation  was  that  the  Department 
continued  with  the  same  functions  it  had  under  the  Administrative 
Code  of  1940  except  that  the  "Veteran’s  Services’’  were  no  longer  in- 
cluded in  the  Department.24 

18  Graham  vs.  Jones,  198  La.- 507,  3 So.  (2d)  761  (1941). 

19  La.  Act  44  of  1942. 

20  See  Chapter  IX,  Probation  and  Parole. 

21  La.  Act  119  of  1942. 

22  See  Chapter  V,  Blind. 

28  La.  Act  428  of  1938. 

24  The  State  Service  Commissioner,  The  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Wars  and  Spanish 
War  Veterans  reverted  to  their  status  as  independent  agencies. 
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Organization  of  the  Department  in  1943 

The  preceding  statement  concerning  the  evolution  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  indicates 
that  although  the  history  is  short  it  has  been  complicated.  Most  of 
the  changes  appear  to  have  been  inevitable  and  generally  in  the  direc- 
tion of  establishing  a sounder  legal  basis  for  the  work  which  has  been 
the  Department’s  responsibility.  Many  different  plans  have  been  at- 
tempted but  it  is  only  through  understanding  the  experience  of  the  past 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  use  that  experience  to  create  better  social 
welfare  programs  for  the  future.  An  understanding  of  the  present-day 
organization  and  functions  of  the  Department  is  hardly  possible  with- 
out knowing  what  has  gone  before.  The  following  is  a statement  con- 
cerning the  situation  at  present.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  by  the 
time  this  is  being  read  further  changes,  not  recorded  here,  have  been 
made.  Such  changes  must  be  made  and  are  an  indication  of  the  De- 
partment’s attempt  to  meet  changing  social  and  economic  conditions. 

The  present  Welfare  Organization  Act25  creates  a State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  consisting  of  "A  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  and  such  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  may  be  authorized.’’  The  organization  chart  on  the  following 
page  sets  forth  the  organization  of  the  Department.  In  this  plan  of 
organization,  the  functions  of  the  Department  are  carried  on  through 
five  distinct  divisions  as  follows:  Public  Assistance,  Child  Welfare, 
Commodity  Distribution,  Services  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Conserva- 
tion, and  Probation  and  Parole.  In  addition  the  various  administrative 
services  are  as  follows:  Personnel,  Informational  Service,  Research  and 
Statistics,  Fiscal  Control  and  Office  Management. 

Under  the  present  plan  of  organization  the  Director  of  Social  Serv- 
ice is  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  social  service  program  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  Supervisor  of  Public  Assistance 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  public  assistance 
program  in  local  welfare  offices,  except  for  the  technical  supervision 
of  Child  Welfare  Workers,  which  is  provided  by  Child  Welfare  con- 
sultants of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 

25  La.  Act  344  of  1938  as  amended  by  Act  212  of  1940. 
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LOUISIANA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

ORGANIZATION  CHART 


State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  consists  of  five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  on  the  basis  of  recognized  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  public  welfare.  The  members  of  the 
Board  serve  for  five  year  terms,  which  are  overlapping.26  Members  of 
the  State  Board  appointed  by  Governor  Jones  in  1942  are  C.  Ellis 
Henican,  New  Orleans,  chairman;  Claude  A.  Martin,  Welsh;  Charles 
M.  Mitchell,  Monroe;  Aaron  Seibert,  Shreveport;  and  Dubourge  Thi- 
baut,  Donaldsonville. 

It  is  required  that  the  State  Board  meet  at  least  monthly  and  upon 
call  of  the  chairman.  The  members  of  the  Board  receive  no  salary  and 
are  reimbursed  only  for  their  travel  and  other  expenses  incurred  while 
in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties.  Members  of  the  State  Board 
cannot  hold  other  public  office.  The  Board  selects  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Department,  who  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  his  salary 
being  fixed  by  them.  The  State  Board  is  responsible  for  the  adoption 
of  all  policies,  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  state  department. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 

The  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  State  Board.  The  adminis- 
trative and  executive  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  are  discharged  by  the  Commissioner.  He  is  required  to 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor  and  the  State  Board  of  the 
operation  of  the  Department,  together  with  recommendations  and 
suggestions.  The  Commissioner  is  aided  by  staff  assistants,  such  as 
an  administrative  assistant  and  an  attorney  and  legal  advisor. 

Duties  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Welfare  Organization  Act  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  is  responsible  for  making  and  promulgating 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  which  are  binding  upon  the  parishes  or  other  local  units  and  such 
private  agencies  as  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Department. 
Another  duty  is  the  administration  and  supervision  of  all  forms  of 

26  During  the  period  from  January,  1941  until  July,  1942  when  the  Administrative  Code 
of  1940  affected  the  operation  of  the  Department,  the  State  Board  consisted  of  nine  persons 
who  were  appointed  for  nine  years,  overlapping  terms. 
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public  assistance  including  general  home  relief,  outdoor  and  indoor 
care  of  persons  in  need,  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children, 
aid  to  the  needy  blind,  aid  to  the  crippled  and  otherwise  handicapped. 
The  Department  is  required  to  administer  and  supervise  all  public 
child  welfare  activities.  The  law  also  requires  the  department  to  pro- 
vide services  to  parish  governments  including  the  organization  and 
supervision  of  parish  welfare  departments  for  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  welfare  functions,  and  to  carry  on  such  research  and  compile 
such  information  as  it  shall  consider  necessary. 

The  Department  also  assists  other  departments,  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  state  and  federal  governments,  when  requested,  by  per- 
forming services  in  conformity  with  the  purpose  of  the  Welfare  Or- 
ganization Act.  Authority  is  granted  to  administer  such  funds  as  may 
be  made  available  for  welfare  purposes.  The  Department  acts  as  the 
agent  of  the  state  to  cooperate  with  the  federal  government  in  welfare 
matters  of  mutual  concern  and  in  the  administration  of  any  federal 
funds  granted  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  is  empowered 
to  meet  such  federal  standards  as  may  be  established. 

In  addition  to  the  functions  granted  by  the  Welfare  Organization 
Act  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  also  charged  with  other 
responsibilities  by  the  provisions  of  specific  acts  relating  to  these  func- 
tions. These  activities  are:  the  supervision  of  persons  on  probation 
and  parole;  administration  of  pensions  to  Confederate  Veterans  and 
their  widows;  conduct  of  vocational  work  for  adult  blind  and  work 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness ; and  the  investigation  and  supervision  of  . 
adoptions  in  the  state.  The  Department  is  also  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  programs  and  expenditure  of  funds  in  cooperation 
with  the  federal  government  for  the  assistance  of  persons  in  distress 
by  reason  of  any  war  time  restrictive  action  of  the  federal  government, 
evacuation  of  civilians,  sabotage  and  enemy  action.27 

Parish  Departments 

The  Welfare  Organization  Act  establishes  a parish  department  of 
public  welfare  in  each  parish  of  the  state.  There  is  a parish  director, 

27  La.  Act  211  of  1942.  Also  see,  Guckenheimer,  Ludwig,  "Civilian  War  Assistance," 
Louisiana  Welfare,  Yol.  Ill,  (April,  1943),  p.  3. 
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who  is  the  executive  and  administrative  officer  of  the  parish  depart- 
ment, and  other  necessary  employees.  The  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare may  unite  two  or  more  parishes  and  form  a district  department 
of  public  welfare.  Several  district  departments  have  been  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  law.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  parish  depart- 
ment to  administer,  under  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  all  forms  of  public  assistance  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices in  the  parish. 

Parish  Boards 

The  Welfare  Organization  Act  authorizes  parish  boards  of  public 
welfare  consisting  of  five  members  selected  by  the  police  jury  of  each 
parish,  except  in  Orleans  Parish,  where  the  parish  board  consists  of 
seven  members  selected  by  the  Commission  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  Orleans.  The  parish  board  is  selected  by  the  police  jury  of  each 
parish  (the  Commission  Council  in  Orleans  Parish)  from  a list  of  citi- 
zens of  the  parish  certified  to  the  parish  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  Members  of  the  parish  board  serve  for  five  years.  The  term 
of  one  member  of  the  board  expires  each  year,  except  in  Orleans  Par- 
ish, where  two  members  serve  for  a period  of  five  years,  one  member 
for  a period  of  four  years,  two  members  for  a period  of  three  years, 
one  member  for  a period  of  two  years,  and  one  member  for  a period 
of  one  year. 

Whenever  a vacancy  or  vacancies  occur  in  a parish  board  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  is  required  to  certify  to  the  police  jury 
twice  the  number  of  names  as  there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled  and  the 
police  jury  (the  Commission  Council  in  Orleans  Parish),  selects  from 
this  list. 

The  parish  board  is  required  to  meet  at  least  once  annually  or  upon 
call  of  the  chairman.  Members  of  the  parish  board  serve  without  com- 
pensation except  that  they  may  be  reimbursed  out  of  parish  funds  for 
traveling  and  other  expenses  actually  incurred  in  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  advise  with  the 
parish  or  district  director  and  to  suggest  policies  and  procedures  for 
local  administration  as  are  not  in  conflict  with  any  of  the  state  laws  or 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
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Chapter  IV 


THE  AGED 

Most  of  us  hope  to  be  financially  independent  when  we  become  too 
old  to  work.  Although  the  goal  of  economic  independence  has  been 
for  many  generations  a main  reason  for  hard  work,  unfortunately  that 
goal  is  not  attained  by  a large  part  of  our  people.  The  more  fortu- 
nate old  person  is  able  to  retire  and  live  on  his  savings,  he  continues 
working,  or  he  is  supported  by  his  children  or  other  relatives,  but 
there  are  many  others  who  have  no  means  of  support  when  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  hold  a job. 

Times  and  conditions  are  continually  changing  and  it  is  necessary  to 
alter  economic  and  governmental  organizations  to  meet  the  needs 
arising  out  of  these  conditions.  Our  industrial  development  has  been 
substantial  but  has  increased  the  hardships  on  some  groups  of  our 
people,  the  significance  of  which  is  not  always  recognized.  The  aged 
is  one  of  these  groups,  for  it  is  difficult  for  an  individual  working  for 
wages  to  save  enough  to  provide  for  his  old  age,  and  the  older  worker 
finds  it  hard  to  retain  or  secure  employment.  He  may  look  toward  his 
children  for  support,  but  they  may  not  be  financially  able  to  accept  this 
additional  burden. 

The  number  and  percentage  of  old  persons  in  this  country  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  This  gradual  aging  of  the  population  is  one  of 
the  most  important  trends  in  the  social  make-up  of  our  people,  and  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  United  States  as  a whole  as  well  as  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana.  Although  a longer  life  is  now  possible  for  many  millions, 
we  have  made  little  progress  in  providing  economic  security  that  will 
make  living  worth-while  for  the  old  person. 

During  the  depression  years,  an  increasing  number  of  aged  persons 
received  public  relief  and  their  plight  demanded  that  some  action  be 
taken.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1935  there  were  over  a million 
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persons  in  the  United  States  65  years  of  age  and  over  receiving  public 
charity.1  Various  studies  indicated  that  between  one- third  and  one-half 
of  all  aged  persons  were  dependent  upon  others  for  their  support. 
The  necessity  of  providing  for  aged  persons  has  long  been  accepted, 
but  former  methods  were  clearly  inadequate.  The  public  almshouses 
and  poor  farms  were  too  costly  as  well  as  degrading  to  the  old  person. 
Private  charitable  organizations  and  institutions  were  able  to  care  for 
only  a few.  A small  fraction  of  the  aged  population  received  private 
pensions  of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  agitation  for  state  old  age  assistance  laws  began  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  when  commissions  in  various  states  made  studies  of 
the  problem.  Montana  in  1923  became  the  first  state  to  secure  a per- 
manent old  age  assistance  statute.  Other  states  gradually  secured  laws 
of  this  kind,  but  by  the  end  of  1934  old  age  assistance  grants  were 
being  paid  in  only  twenty-five  states.  It  has  been  estimated  that  dur- 
ing 1934  there  were  235,397  persons  receiving  old  age  assistance.2 
(The  average  monthly  grant  was  $14.68) . Of  course  only  a small  pro- 
portion of  the  aged  persons  who  were  dependent  were  receiving  this 
type  of  aid. 

Increase  in  Number  of  Aged 

The  increase  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  population  who 
are  65  years  of  age  and  over  gives  some  indication  of  the  present  neces- 
sity for  old  age  assistance  and  insurance.  When  our  country  was  young 
our  people  were  young  and  there  was  relatively  little  need  for  a public 
program  for  the  aged.  But  as  the  country  becomes  older  the  people  be- 
come older  with  it.  The  birth  rate  in  this  nation  has  been  decreasing 
which  causes  the  proportion  of  old  people  in  the  total  population  to 
increase.  The  decrease  in  immigration  to  this  country  has  also  in- 
creased the  proportion  of  aged  persons,  for  most  immigrants  are  young. 
In  1850  only  2.6%  of  the  population  were  65  years  and  older,  whereas 
52.2%  were  under  20  years  of  age.  Each  succeeding  decade  reduced 
the  percentage  of  younger  persons  while  the  percentage  of  older  per- 

1 Report  of  Committee  on  Economic  Security  (U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  1935),  pp.  23-24. 

2 Social  Security  in  America  (Social  Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1937),  p.  164. 
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sons  showed  a steady  increase.  By  1900  the  percentage  of  population 
65  years  and  older  had  reached  4.0%  and  the  group  of  20  and  younger 
had  decreased  to  44.4%.  In  1930  this  ratio  had  reached  5.4%  for 
those  65  years  and  over  in  the  total  population  and  38.8%  for  those  20 
yeas  and  under. 

United  States 

In  1940,  according  to  the  federal  census,  there  were  nearly  nine  mil- 
lion persons  in  the  United  States  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  older. 
This  represented  6.8%  of  the  total  population.  The  census  figures 
clearly  indicate  that  the  number  of  aged  persons  in  this  country  is 
increasing  much  faster  than  our  total  population  and  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  aged  to  the  total  population  is  steadily  increasing  as  shown' 
by  Table  3.  All  of  us,  therefore,  now  have  a heavier  burden  since  a 
large  proportion  of  the  aged  are  dependent  upon  others  for  support. 

TABLE  3 

Number  of  Persons  Aged  65  and  Over  in  the  United  States  Compared 
to  the  Total  Population,  1860-1940 


Total  Number  Aged  Percent  Aged 

Year  Population  65  and  Over  65  and  Over 


1860 31,443,000  849,000  2.7 

1870 38,558,000  1,154,000  3.0 

1880 50,156,000  1,723,000  3.4 

1890 62,622,000  2,424,000  3.9 

1900 75,995,000  3,089,000  4.1 

1910 91,972,000  3,958,000  4.3 

1920 105,711,000  4,940,000  4.7 

1930 122,775,000  6,634,000  5.4 

1940 131,669,000  8,956,000  6.8 


By  way  of  comparison,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  1931  in  Great  Brit- 
ain 7.2%  of  the  total  population  was  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over 
compared  to  the  United  States  rate  of  5.4%  in  1930.  There  has  been 
comment  on  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  as  well  as  other  nations,  were 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  securing  laws  similar  to  our  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  The  population  statistics  indicate  that  these  countries  had 
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greater  need  for  this  type  of  legislation.  Great  Britain  will  also  have 
greater  need  for  this  kind  of  law  in  the  future,  for  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  11%  of  its  population  in  1951,  and  17%  in  1976,  will  be 
over  65.  Similar  estimates  for  the  United  States  indicate  that  8.2%  of 
the  total  population  will  be  65  and  over  in  1950  and  by  1980  the 
aged  will  represent  15.4%  of  the  total  population. 

Louisiana 

Although  the  proportion  for  aged  persons  in  Louisiana  is  less  than 
for  the  nation  as  a whole — 5.0%  for  Louisiana  and  6.8%  for  the 
United  States  in  1940 — the  trend  is  the  same.  The  increase  in  the 
number  and  percentage  of  aged  persons  in  Louisiana  is  shown  in 
Table  4.  During  the  ten  year  period  from  1930  to  1940  the  total 
population  of  the  state  increased  about  260,000  while  the  number  of 
persons  aged  65  and  over  increased  44,000.  During  the  forty  year 
period  from  1890  to  1930  the  number  of  aged  in  the  state  increased 
from  32,369  to  75,850  which  is  about  44,000.  In  other  words  the 
number  of  aged  during  the  ten  year  period  increased  as  much  as  dur- 
ing the  previous  forty  years.  In  the  fifty  year  period  from  1890  to  1940 
the  number  of  aged  increased  two  and  one-half  times  as  rapidly  as 
the  total  population  of  the  state. 

TABLE  4 

Number  of  Persons  Aged  65  and  Over  in  Louisiana  Compared 
to  the  Total  Population,  1890-1940 


Total  Number  Aged  Percent  Aged 

Year  Population  65  and  Over  65  and  Over 


1890 1,119,000  32,369  2.9 

1920 1,798,509  59,443  2.9 

1930 2,101,593  75,850  3.6 

1940 2,363,880  119,003  5.0 


These  figures  concerning  the  number  and  percentage  of  aged  per- 
sons within  our  state  have  more  meaning  for  us  when  further  analyses 
are  made  to  determine  the  racial  and  geographic  distribution.  Until 
1930  there  was  a decidedly  larger  percentage  of  whites,  than  of 
Negroes,  65  years  of  age  and  over,  but  by  1940  this  difference  became 
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negligible.  The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  aged  in  Louisiana  until 
1930  was  almost  entirely  in  the  white  population.  Between  1920  and 
1930  the  state  Negro  population  increased  from  700,257  to  776,366 
and  the  number  of  Negroes  65  years  of  age  and  over  increased  from 
21,801  to  24,018  which  means  that  although  the  number  of  aged 
Negroes  increased  during  this  ten  year  period,  the  percentage — 3.1% — 
remained  the  same.  During  the  same  ten  years  the  percentage  of  aged 
in  the  white  population  increased  from  3.4%  to  3-8%.  In  1940 
5.1%  of  the  white  population  and  4.9%  of  the  Negro  population  of 
the  state  were  65  years  of  age  or  older.3 

The  geographical  distribution  is  also  important.  It  is  frequently 
asked  whether  the  aged  persons  are  living  in  cities  or  in  rural  areas. 
According  to  the  1930  federal  census  3.8%  of  the  urban  population 
and  3.5%  of  the  rural  population  of  the  state  were  65  years  of  age 
and  over;  by  1940  these  rates  increased  to  5.4%  for  the  urban  popu- 
lation and  4.7%  for  the  rural  areas.  The  proportion  of  aged  persons 
within  Louisiana  is  not  the  same  for  all  parts  of  the  state.  In  deter- 
mining the  need  for  old  age  assistance  funds  for  the  different  parishes 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  apply  the  percentage  for  the  state  to  the  total 
parish  population.  In  1930  the  percentage  of  the  aged  in  some  par- 
ishes was  as  low  as  2.6%  and  over  5%  in  others,  while  the  state  rate 
was  3.6.%4 

A survey  of  the  state  as  a whole  indicates  that  the  parishes  in  the 
"Sugar  Bowl”  area  have  a larger  proportion  of  aged  persons  than 
does  the  rest  of  the  state.5 


3 Dr.  T.  Lynn  Smith  forecast  this  increase  in  the  percentage  of  persons  65  years  of  age 
and  older  in  an  article  published  in  1939  concerning  the  demographic  basis  of  Old  Age 
Assistance  in  the  South.  The  number  and  proportion  of  persons  in  this  age  group  was 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  birth  rates  in  the  South  at  the  time  these  persons  were  being 
born.  The  low  proportion  of  persons  aged  65  or  over  at  the  time  of  the  1930  census  was 
a result  of  the  low  birth  rate  during  the  Civil  War.  Dr.  Smith’s  estimate  that  there  was  an 
increasing  proportion  in  this  group,  which  has  been  substantiated  by  the  1940  census,  was 
based  on  the  increased  birth  rate  following  the  Civil  War  decade.  See,  T.  Lynn  Smith, 
"The  Demographic  Basis  of  Old  Age  Assistance  in  the  South,”  Social  Forces  (University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  March  1939),  Vol.  17,  No.  3,  pp.  356-361. 

4 These  rates  are  based  on  the  Federal  Census  of  1930  and  the  possibility  of  change 
since  that  time  must  be  recognized. 

5 Smith,  T.  Lynn.  The  Population  of  Louisiana:  Its  Composition  and  Changes.  (Louisi- 
ana State  University  Press,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  1937),  p.  41. 
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The  Social  Security  Act 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  two  distinct  methods  of  economic 
security  for  the  aged.  Much  confusion  has  resulted  from  the  failure  to 
distinguish  between  these  two  methods.  One  is  called  assistance  while 
the  second  is  insurance. 

Old  Age  Assistance  means  money  payments  by  the  state  to  old 
people  who  are  in  need.  Old  Age  insurance  means  money  payments 
by  the  federal  government  to  persons  eligible  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (Title  II).  The  old  age  insurance  program 
attempts  to  make  it  possible  for  the  person  now  working  to  provide 
for  himself  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  65.  Since  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  are  now  65  years  old  who  are  in  need,  and  many  persons 
are  not  covered  by  the  present  insurance  plan,  a system  of  old  age 
assistance  was  established  by  the  Social  Security  Act  (Title  I)  to  pro- 
vide for  them. 

Old  age  assistance  in  Louisiana  is  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  Old  age  insurance  is  strictly  the  business  of  the 
federal  government  and  is  the  only  provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  is  administered  by  the  federal  government  independently 
of  any  state  agency. 

Old  Age  and  Survivor’s  Insurance 

The  system  of  old  age  insurance  established  by  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  probably  the  most  extensive  enterprise  ever  attempted  by  any 
government.  The  organization  established  to  carry  out  the  program 
has  been  called  "the  world’s  largest  insurance  scheme”  and  the  ac- 
counting work  will  be  the  "largest  bookkeeping  operation  in  history.” 
Many  experts  sadly  shook  their  heads  when  the  work  was  undertaken 
and  said  it  just  could  not  be  done.  By  the  end  of  1941  more  than  sixty 
million  social  security  accounts  had  been  established  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  time  there  are  approximately  fifty  million  active 
accounts.  In  order  to  do  the  work  the  nation  is  divided  into  twelve 
regions.  Louisiana  is  in  the  tenth  region  which  also  includes  the  states 
of  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  A regional  headquarters  office  is  main- 
tained at  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Each  state  is  divided  into  districts 
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with  a field  office  in  each  district.  In  Louisiana  these  district  offices 
are  located  in  the  six  largest  cities — New  Orleans,  Shreveport,  Baton 
Rouge,  Alexandria,  Monroe  and  Lake  Charles.  Social  Security  ac- 
count numbers  are  issued  at  these  offices.  Information  concerning  the 
provisions  of  the  law  is  also  provided.  Workers  in  these  offices  assist 
in  filing  claims  for  the  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  By 
January  1,  1943  approximately  1,055,000  social  security  account  num- 
bers had  been  issued  in  Louisiana.  More  than  600,000  workmen  in 
Louisiana  are  now  saving  for  their  old  age  and  insuring  their  depen- 
dents under  the  provisions  of  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  Social  Security  Act  adopted  in  1935  originally  provided  old 
age  insurance  for  only  the  wage  earner  and  no  provision  was  made 
for  his  dependents.  The  system  was  expanded  in  1939  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  members  of  the  wage  earner’s  family  after  he  retired  and  also 
after  his  death.  Monthly  benefits  under  the  present  Federal  Old  Age 
and  Survivor’s  Insurance  system  are  payable  to  the  wage  earner,  his 
wife  or  widow,  his  children  or  his  parents.  The  wage  earner  is  eli- 
gible for  a monthly  benefit  at  the  age  of  65  or  later  if  he  has  worked 
in  "covered”  employment  for  a sufficient  length  of  time.  Unfortu- 
nately large  numbers  of  workers  in  the  United  States  are  not  covered 
by  the  present  Old  Age  and  Survivor’s  Insurance  program;  the  largest 
groups  not  protected  are  those  engaged  in  domestic  service  in  private 
homes,  agricultural  labor,  government  employees,  and  those  employed 
by  non-profit  institutions  organized  for  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes.  Serious  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  further  expansion  of  the  present  plan  so  that  some  of  those 
not  now  protected  will  be  covered. 

A person  who  is  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  does  not  receive  pay- 
ment during  any  month  in  which  he  earns  $15  or  more  in  covered 
employment.  This  disqualification  applies  only  to  the  months  in 
which  the  worker  receives  such  pay.  Any  payments  being  made  to  the 
worker’s  wife  and  children  are  also  discontinued  during  the  time  the 
worker  is  employed.  The  amount  of  the  monthly  benefit  paid  depends 
upon  the  worker’s  wages  from  jobs  covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  monthly  benefit  cannot  be  lower  than  $10  or  larger  than  $85 — 
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depending  upon  the  workers’  average  monthly  wage  and  years  of  work 
in  covered  employment.6 

The  wife  of  a man  receiving  a monthly  benefit  may  also  receive  a 
payment  if  she  is  65  years  of  age  or  older.  Unmarried  children,  under 
the  age  of  16  or  under  18  if  regularly  attending  school,  are  also  eli- 
gible. Parents,  at  age  65  or  over,  of  insured  workers  who  died  leaving 
no  widow  or  unmarried  surviving  child  under  the  age  of  18,  are  eli- 
gible provided  such  parents  were  dependent  upon  the  workers  for  sup- 
port. Experience  has  indicated  the  futility  of  providing  benefits  for 
only  the  wage  earner  who  is  eligible  and  neglecting  to  make  any 
provision  for  his  dependents.  A similar  problem  arises  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Old  Age  Assistance,  for  some  states  provide  a grant  to  meet 
the  needs  of  only  the  eligible  recipient  without  including  the  needs  of 
his  spouse  or  other  dependent  person.  Louisiana  has  not  encountered 
this  difficulty,  for  in  determining  the  amount  of  the  assistance  grants 
the  needs  of  other  persons  are  also  included. 

Public  Assistance 

Public  assistance  for  needy  aged  persons  in  Louisiana  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  Louisiana  Public 
Assistance  Act7  provides  that  any  person  sixty-five  years  of  age  or 
older  who  is  in  need  and  meets  other  requirements  is  eligible.  The 
Louisiana  law  takes  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  Title  I of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  provides  federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  states  to  enable 
them  to  furnish  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  money  payments  to 
their  needy  aged.  The  federal  grant  to  the  state  equals  one-half  of 
the  total  amount  expended  by  the  state  for  old  age  assistance  for  per- 
sons who  are  not  inmates  of  public  institutions.  The  federal  law  does 
not  set  any  maximum  on  the  amount  of  a recipient’s  grant,  but  does 
provide  that  the  federal  government  will  not  pay  more  than  twenty 
dollars  a month  per  recipient.8 


6 A concise,  adequate  explanation  of  eligibility  requirements  and  rights  under  Title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  found  in  A Handbook  on  Federal  Old  Age  and  Survivor's  In- 
surance (United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1941). 

7 La.  Act  359  of  1938  as  amended  by  La.  Act  212  of  1940. 

8 See  Chapter  X for  a more  detailed  statement  concerning  the  financial  provisions. 
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In  order  to  secure  federal  funds  under  this  title  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  the  state  must  meet  certain  minimum  requirements.  Many  pro- 
visions of  the  state  law  are  directly  related  to  these  conditions  in  the 
federal  statute.  The  eight  conditions  imposed  by  Title  I of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  Old  Age  Assistance  are  similar  to  the  conditions  which 
the  state  must  meet  in  order  to  receive  federal  funds  for  aid  to  the 
blind  and  aid  to  dependent  children  under  Titles  IV  and  X of  the 
federal  act.  These  titles  require  the  state  plan  to  provide:  (1)  for  the 
plan  to  be  in  effect  in  all  political  subdivisions  of  the  state;  (2)  for 
financial  participation  by  the  state;  (3)  for  a single  state  agency  to 
administer  or  supervise  the  administration  of  the  plan;  (4)  for  grant- 
ing to  an  individual,  whose  claim  for  aid  is  denied,  an  opportunity 
for  a fair  hearing  before  the  state  agency;  (5)  for  efficient  methods 
of  administration;  (6)  for  making  required  reports  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board;  (7)  for  consideration  of  the  individual’s  income  and 
resources  in  determining  need  and  (8)  for  safeguards  which  restrict 
the  use  or  disclosure  of  information  concerning  applicants  and  recip- 
ients to  purposes  directly  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
program.  The  last  two  conditions  were  added  when  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  was  amended  by  Congress  in  August,  1939.  At  this  time 
Congress  also  altered  the  definition  of  "efficient  methods  of  adminis- 
tration" so  that  it  is  mandatory  for  a state  receiving  federal  funds  for 
public  assistance  to  establish  and  maintain  personnel  standards  on  a 
merit  basis. 

The  Social  Security  Act  also  provides  maximum  eligibility  require- 
ments concerning  age,  residence  and  citizenship  which  a state  must 
observe  if  it  is  to  receive  federal  grants-in-aid  for  old  age  assistance. 
A state  may  not  impose  an  age  requirement  for  more  than  65  years. 
The  state  plan  may  not  contain  a residence  requirement  which  excludes 
a person  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  five  years  during  the  past 
nine  years  and  who  has  lived  continuously  in  the  state  for  one  year 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  application.  No  citizenship  require- 
ment may  be  imposed  which  excludes  any  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  Louisiana  state  legislature  passed  laws  in  1936  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  various  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  was  created  and  authorized  to  administer  old 
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age  assistance.  The  laws  went  into  effect  in  the  fall  of  1936  when  the 
people  of  the  state  approved  a necessary  constitutional  amendment. 
Federal  funds  for  old  age  assistance  in  Louisiana  were  made  available 
retroactive  to  June  19,  1936.  Many  aged  persons  receiving  aid  from  the 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  in  1936  became  eligible  under  the 
provisions  of  the  new  old  age  assistance  law. 

Under  the  present  Louisiana  Public  Assistance  Act,  a person  is  eli- 
gible for  old  age  assistance  if  he  (1)  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty- five; 
(2)  has  resided  in  the  state  three  of  the  last  nine  years  and  the  last 
year  continuously;  (3)  resides  in  the  parish  where  he  applied;  (4)  has 
not  sufficient  income  to  provide  a reasonable  subsistence  compatible 
with  decency  and  health;  and  (5)  is  not  an  inmate  of  a public  institu- 
tion. In  1940  the  state  legislature  eliminated  from  the  Public  Assistance 
Act  the  regulation  that  an  applicant  was  not  eligible  if  he  made  an  as- 
signment of  property  at  any  time  within  the  past  year  for  the  purpose 
of  qualifying  for  assistance. 

A large  part  of  the  money  expended  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  has  been  for  old  age  assistance.  The  total  expenditure  for 
public  assistance  grants  in  January,  1938  was  approximately  $560,000 
and  of  this  amount,  over  $265,000  was  spent  for  old  age  assistance.  In 
January,  1943  the  total  amount  expended  for  public  assistance  was 
over  one  million  dollars  and  of  this  amount  approximately  $556,000 
was  expended  for  the  aged. 

The  number  of  recipients  of  old  age  assistance  has  increased  steadily 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  program.  At  the  present  time  approxi- 
mately one  third  of  all  the  persons  in  the  state  65  years  of  age  and 
over  are  receiving  old  age  assistance  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  receiving  old  age  as- 
sistance and  the  amount  expended  by  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare is  set  forth  in  Table  5. 

The  social  necesity  of  providing  for  old  people  has  always  been 
recognized  but  the  nature  of  the  problem  has  changed  in  recent  years. 
Needy  aged  persons  are  provided  with  assistance  while  the  younger 
workers  are  enabled  through  the  insurance  plan  to  provide  their  eco- 
nomic independence  when  they  become  too  old  to  work. 
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TABLE  5 


Number  of  Grants  Paid,  Total  Amount  Expended  and  Average  Grant 
Paid  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Louisiana,  for 
Selected  Months  from  July  1936  to  April  1943 


Number 
of  Grants 

Amount 
of  Assistance 

Average 

Grant 

1936— 

July 

....  9,412 

$ 99,945.00 

$10.62 

October 

10,700 

135,293.37 

12.64 

1937— 

January  ....... 

....  13,758 

169,695.50 

12.33 

April 

18,256 

210,699.01 

11.54 

July 

....  22,156 

237,148.43 

10.70 

October 

23,429 

232,601.15 

9.93 

1938— 

Janpary 

....  24,467 

243,461.87 

9.95 

April 

....  25,819 

254,096.67 

9.84 

July 

26,498 

263,014.81 

9.93 

October 

27,082 

273,121.83 

10.08 

1939— 

January 

28,793 

296,410.64 

10.29 

April 

29,645 

310,106.20 

10.46 

July 

29,954 

316,886.76 

10.58 

October 

30,019 

320,315.58 

10.68 

1940— 

January 

....  31,257 

450,662.67 

14.42 

April 

....  31,520 

373,542.08 

11.85 

July 

....  31,931 

380,328.90 

11.91 

October 

....  33,148 

407,639.78 

12.29 

1941— 

January 

....  34,546 

443,930.78 

12.78 

April 

....  36,017 

477,176.91 

13.24 

July 

....  35,775 

472,941.24 

13.20 

October 

....  35,665 

470,761.16 

13.19 

1942— 

January 

....  35,646 

473,738.2 6 

13.29 

April 

....  35,554 

474,044.10 

13.33 

July 

....-  35,765 

478,190.28 

13.37 

September 

. . . . 35,485 

477,867.28 

13.47 

October 

....  37,710 

523,181.27 

13.87 

1943— 

January 

....  38,054 

556,019.96 

14.61 

April 

....  37,549 

698,303.06 

18.59 
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Chapter  V 


THE  BLIND 

The  blind  have  been  among  the  first  of  the  dependent  groups  in  a 
community  to  receive  special  aid.  The  community’s  recognition  of  the 
economic  dependence  of  the  blind  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
blindness  is  an  obvious  physical  handicap.  The  blind  person  usually 
needs  special  education  and  training  if  he  is  to  secure  any  degree  of 
economic  independence.  In  more  recent  years  the  importance  of  pre- 
venting blindness  has  been  stressed  and  more  help  has  been  given 
to  the  partially  sighted.  Individual  philanthropists  were  the  first  to 
become  interested  in  the  problem  and  as  a result  private  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  were  established.  This  movement  to  estab- 
lish special  schools  began  in  1830  when  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  organ- 
ized the  first  school  for  the  blind  in  Massachussetts.  Schools  were  fre- 
quently created  and  supported  by  private  funds  for  several  years  until 
the  responsibility  was  accepted  by  the  state  government. 

The  establishment  of  a public  school  for  the  blind  in  1837  by  Ohio 
was  the  beginning  of  the  state  government’s  acceptance  of  their  obli- 
gation to  this  group  of  persons.  Admission  to  early  schools  was  limited 
to  indigent  blind  children,  but  in  1847  Indiana  began  to  provide  free 
education  for  all  blind  children.  This  was  the  first  time  schools  for 
the  blind  were  included  as  a part  of  the  public  educational  system  of 
the  state.  Today  every  state  has  made  some  public  provision  for  the 
blind  within  their  boundaries. 

The  Social  Need 

There  are  various  factors  to  be  observed  to  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  blind  in  a state  or  com- 
munity. These  factors  are  to  be  considered  in  relationship  to  the 
special  services  which  exist  or  should  be  created  in  order  for  the  state 
and  community  to  provide  adequately  for  this  group  of  dependent 
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persons.  There  are  indications  that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  social  programs  which  aim  to  prevent  blindness  as  well  as  serv- 
ices to  aid  those  who  are  already  blind.  The  factors  which  are  noted 
here  are  the  number  of  the  blind  in  the  country  and  Louisiana,  their 
age  and  economic  condition. 

Number 

According  to  the  Federal  Census  of  1930,  there  were  63,489  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States  or  517  persons  for  every  million  of  the 
population.  In  Louisiana  there  were,  according  to  this  census,  1,252 
blind  persons  or  596  for  every  million  persons.  The  census,  however, 
probably  underestimates  the  actual  number  of  blind  persons  for  many 
census  takers  frequently  fail  to  ask  whether  any  member  of  the  house- 
hold is  blind.  It  is  also  difficult  to  apply  a uniform  definition  of  blind- 
ness. It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  over  100,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  whose  eyesight  is  entirely  wanting  or  is  so  slight  as  to 
be  of  no  substantial  value  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.1 

The  ratio  for  blindness  in  Louisiana  is  slightly  higher  than  the 
United  States  as  a whole;  there  are  only  a few  regions  in  the  nation 
where  blindness  exists  to  an  extreme  and  none  that  are  entirely  free  j 

from  it.  There  is  not  a great  deal  of  variation  in  the  ratio  of  blindness  ] 

between  the  various  states  of  the  country.  The  extremes  are  the  states 
of  New  Jersey,  where  the  ratio  is  30  for  each  one  hundred  thousand, 
and  New  Mexico,  where  143  persons  are  blind  for  each  one  hundred 
thousand  of  the  population.2 

A survey  of  the  physically  handicapped  in  Louisiana  made  by  the 
Department  of  Education  in  1935  indicated  that  there  were  695  totally 
blind  persons  in  the  state  and  1,435  with  partial  vision.3  This  survey  | 

covered  only  forty  towns  and  cities  with  a population  of  over  3,000  j 

and  did  not  attempt  to  consider  the  entire  population  of  the  state. 

The  fact  that  there  are  almost  fifteen  hundred  blind  persons  receiving  ( 
Aid  to  Needy  Blind  from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  indicates 
that  most  estimates  of  the  total  number  of  blind  are  low,  for  the  De-  j 

1 Best,  Harry,  Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the  United  States , (McMillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1934),  pp.  169-170. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  171. 

3 Census  of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  1935  (La.  Dept,  of  Education). 
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partment  has  applied  a strict  definition  of  blindness  and  of  course  aids 
only  the  needy  blind. 

Age  Distribution 

An  analysis  of  the  ages  of  blind  persons  indicates  that  only  a small 
proportion  are  eligible  for  help  from  the  educational  institutions. 
Those  who  attend  educational  institutions  are  usually  under  the  age  of 
20  but  only  8.6%  of  the  blind  in  this  country  are  that  young.  A study 
of  the  age  distribution  of  blind  persons  shows  that  a large  proportion 
of  the  blind  population  is  also  handicapped  by  advancing  years.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  over  40%  of  the  blind  persons  are  65  years  of 
age  and  over.4  The  older  person  is  naturally  handicapped  in  finding 
employment  because  of  his  years.  When  this  disadvantage  is  increased 
by  blindness,  a special  problem  i^  created  which  requires  special  meas- 
ures to  meet. 

Economic  Condition 

It  is  difficult  for  a blind  person  to  be  economically  independent  since 
he  must  compete  with  the  seeing  person  in  the  struggle  for  economic 
security.  It  has  been  estimated  by  one  authority  that  only  25%  of 
all  blind  male  persons  over  10  years  of  age  are  gainfully  employed.5 
The  earning  capacity  of  those  blind  persons  who  are  working  is  of 
course  much  lower  than  that  of  the  normal  person.  Many  of  the  blind 
who  are  working  are  not  entirely  self-supporting.  Loss  of  eyesight  is 
a handicap  in  all  but  a few  occupations.  Since  blindness  and  old  age  fre- 
quently affect  an  individual  at  about  the  same  time,  the  aged  blind 
individual  is  suffering  from  two  handicaps  either  one  of  which  could 
render  him  economically  dependent. 

Services  to  the  Blind 

The  various  states  have  attempted  to  aid  the  blind  in  many  different 
ways.  The  institutions  which  provide  educational  and  vocational  train- 
ing are  perhaps  the  oldest  programs  established.  Vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  are  available  to  all  physically  handicapped  persons  in- 
cluding the  blind.  Special  classes  and  methods  of  educating  blind 


4 Social  Security  in  America,  p.  301. 

5 Best,  op.  cit. 
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children  in  the  regular  school  system  have  been  used  with  considerable 
success.  Such  classes  enable  the  blind  child  to  live  at  home  and  attend 
school  with  normal  children  rather  than  being  placed  in  an  institu- 
tion. 

Other  services  for  the  blind  are  many  and  varied.  Some  states  em- 
ploy field  work  service  to  locate  blind  persons  and  inform  them  of  pro- 
grams in  which  they  may  be  interested.  Special  medical  aid  is  often 
provided.  Efforts  are  made  to  help  the  blind  person  find  work  which 
he  is  able  to  do.  Assistance  is  given  in  marketing  goods  made  by  the 
blind  at  home.  Workshops  have  been  established  and  maintained  by 
both  state  institutions  and  private  organizations.  The  blind  person 
in  such  a shop  is  given  instruction  to  enable  him  to  learn  a trade  within 
his  capabilities;  he  may  also  earn  money  by  the  sale  of  the  goods  which 
he  produces. 

The  economic  dependency  of  the  blind  was  recognized  by  several 
states  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  when  public  assistance  was  pro- 
vided by  statute  for  this  category  of  dependent  persons.  Ohio  in  1898 
became  the  first  state  to  provide  by  law  for  money  payments  to  needy 
blind  persons  and  by  August  1,  1935  cash  payments  to  the  blind  were 
authorized  by  laws  passed  in  twenty-seven  states.  There  were  31,909 
persons  in  twenty-four  of  these  states  receiving  cash  payments  under 
the  provisions  of  these  laws  in  1934.  The  total  expenditures  for  blind 
persons  in  these  states  in  this  year  was  over  six  million  dollars.6  There 
was  a great  variance  in  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  states,  but 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  blind  was  one  category  of  dependent 
persons  who  were  receiving  financial  aid  from  the  government  before 
the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  in  1935. 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind 

The  creation  of  a separate  school  for  the  blind  in  Louisiana  has  been 
traced  to  the  efforts  of  a Mr.  James  F.  Brown  who  came  to  the  state 
from  Indiana  where  he  had  been  superintendent  of  the  Institution 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb.  A member  of  the  state  legislature,  Mr.  Franklin 
D.  Richardson,  has  been  credited  with  securing  the  necessary  laws  and 
state  appropriations  which  made  possible  the  beginning  of  the  insti- 


6 Social  Security  in  America,  p.  303. 
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tution.  In  1856  a Department  for  the  Blind  was  created  within  the 
Louisiana  School  for  the  Deaf  which  had  been  established  by  the 
State  Legislature  in  1852. 

The  Louisiana  Institute  for  the  Blind  was  established  as  a separate 
school  in  1898. 7 The  school  was  administered  by  a board  of  seven 
persons  until  1920  when  the  Department  of  Education  was  granted 
direct  control.8  It  received  its  present  name — Louisiana  State  School 
for  the  Blind — by  an  act  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1908.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the  years  since  its  establishment  the  school  has  been  sup- 
ported by  state,  rather  than  private,  funds. 

The  school  offers  instruction  and  support  to  all  residents  of  the  state 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  who  are  blind  or  who  have  eyesight 
so  defective  that  they  cannot  acquire  a public  school  education.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  school  to  give  a good  literary  education  as  well  as  industrial 
instruction  particularly  suited  to  the  needs  of  blind  people.  The  school 
has  been  located  in  Baton  Rouge  since  it  was  first  established.  The 
superintendent  of  the  school  at  the  present  time  is  Mr.  Spencer  Phillips. 
Application  for  admission  is  made  by  writing  directly  to  the  school. 

Louisiana  State  Board  for  the  Blind 

The  Louisiana  legislature  in  1928  created  the  State  Board  for  the 
Blind.9  This  board  consisted  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  who  acted  as  chairman,  and  four  other  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  The  Board  members  received  no  remunera- 
tion for  their  services  except  expenses  actually  incurred,  but  employed 
an  executive  secretary  and  other  employees  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  board. 

The  statute  creating  the  State  Board  for  the  Blind  provided  that 
the  board  should  act  as  a bureau  of  information  and  industrial  aid 
for  the  blind.  Assistance  was  to  be  given  to  the  blind  in  finding 
employment,  teaching  trades,  and  helping  market  products  made  by 
the  blind.  The  law  also  provided  that  a register  of  all  blind  persons 
in  the  state  should  be  maintained;  home  instruction  for  the  blind  was 
to  be  promoted;  the  causes  of  blindness  were  to  be  determined;  voca- 

7 La.  Act  145  of  1898. 

8 La.  Act  67  of  1920. 

9 La.  Act  101  of  1928. 
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tional  training  was  to  be  provided  and  begging  by  the  blind  was  to 
be  discouraged.  Although  the  law  directed  that  these  services  for  the 
blind  were  to  be  established,  the  State  Board  was  able  only  to  carry 
on  a limited  program  because  of  inadequate  appropriations. 

The  same  statute  which  created  the  Board  also  authorized  public 
assistance  for  the  blind.  Under  this  plan  aid  was  to  be  provided  by 
the  local  police  jury  in  a sum  not  to  exceed  $300  a year  for  each 
blind  person.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  this  aid,  it  was  required  that 
the  blind  person  be  a resident  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Louisiana  State  Board  for  the  Blind.  No  person  was 
eligible  who  had  a father,  mother,  child,  brother,  sister,  husband  or 
wife  able  to  support  him.  If  the  personal  income  of  the  applicant  was 
more  than  $300  a year  he  was  ineligible.  No  information  is  available 
as  to  the  extent  of  public  aid  provided  by  the  various  police  juries 
under  the  terms  of  this  law. 

Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Division  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation 

The  State  Board  for  the  Blind  functioned  as  an  independent  organi- 
zation until  January  13,  1941  when,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Code  of  194010  the  Board  was  abolished  and  its  functions 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  activities  of  the 
former  Board  were  carried  on  by  a separate  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment designated  as  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind.  As  previously 
mentioned* 11  the  Administrative  Code  of  1940  was  held  unconstitutional 
by  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  in  July,  1942  and  consequently  the  1942 
state  legislature  adopted  a new  law12  transferring  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  all  functions  formerly  performed  by  the  State  Board  for 
the  Blind.  This  1942  law  merely  effected  the  same  transfer  of  functions 
which  had  been  made  under  the  Administrative  Code  of  1940.  The  act 
specifically  provides  that  "all  records,  documents,  equipment,  funds,  ac- 
counts receivable,  and  any  and  all  property  belonging  to  the  Board  for 
the  Blind  as  created  by  Act  101  of  1928"  were  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

10  La.  Act  47  of  1940. 

11  See  Chapter  III. 

12  La.  Act  119  of  1942. 
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The  first  work  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation 
was  an  attempt  to  determine  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  the 
state.  About  3,000  names  have  been  placed  on  the  Register  of  the 
Blind  and  it  is  expected  that  more  will  be  added  through  the  con- 
tinued efforts  of  the  parish  offices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. The  aim  of  the  division  is  to  reach  every  blind  person  in  the 
state  and  to  offer  the  services  each  needs  regardless  of  financial  status. 

The  work  of  the  Division  falls  into  three  major  sections:  sight  con- 
servation, social  services,  rehabilitation  and  vocational  training.  Medi- 
cal and  educational  workers  direct  the  sight  conservation  program. 
The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  protect  good  vision,  as  well  as  to  con- 
serve and  protect  from  further  injury,  vision  already  impaired.  The 
program  utilizes  every  method  of  educating  the  public  to  sight-con- 
sciousness and  to  the  great  cost  of  poor  vision  and  blindness.  The 
work  of  the  Social  Services  section  includes  the  registration  of  the 
blind,  a study  of  the  needs  of  the  individual  case,  and  the  assembling 
of  available  resources  of  services  and  training  that  are  necessary  in 
aiding  sightless  individuals  to  make  new  adjustments.  The  Division 
directs  the  distribution  of  talking  books  which  are  an  educational 
and  recreational  device  extended  free  of  charge  to  all  blind  persons 
who  can  use  them.  The  "talking  book"  is  a specially  prepared  phono- 
graph record  which  reads  aloud  to  the  blind.  Records  are  distributed 
through  the  New  Orleans  Public  Library  on  recommendation  of  the 
Division.  Formerly  an  activity  of  the  State  Board,  the  vending  stand 
program  continues  to  operate.  These  stands  were  originally  set  up  in 
federal  buildings  but  now  stands  are  also  located  in  state,  parish  and 
municipal  buildings.13 

Public  Assistance 

Louisiana  now  aids  the  blind  through  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  by  providing  cash  grants  for  the  needy  blind  and  through 
medical  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  The  first  phase 
of  the  present  program  was  undertaken  as  a direct  result  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  providing  grants-in-aid  to  the  states  for  aid  to  the 
blind.  The  provisions  of  this  section  (Title  X)  of  the  federal  law  are 

13  Huckaby,  Grover  C.,  "sight  conservation  and  services  for  the  blind,"  Louisiana  W el- 
jar  e,  January,  1942.- 
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similar  to  the  conditions  which  must  be  met  by  a state  in  order  to 
secure  federal  funds  for  Old  Age  Assistance.  Since  a large  number 
of  blind  persons  are  above  the  age  of  65  they  are  eligible  for  Old  Age 
Assistance.  The  Social  Security  Act  provides  that  no  person  may  re- 
ceive aid  to  the  blind  while  also  receiving  Old  Age  Assistance. 

Applications  for  aid  to  the  blind  are  made  at  the  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  located  in  the  parish  where  the  applicant 
resides.  To  be  eligible  for  assistance,  the  applicant  must  have  lost 
his  eyesight  while  a resident  of  Louisiana  or  he  must  have  lived  in 
the  state  for  three  years  during  the  past  nine  years  and  for  one  year 
immediately  preceding  the  application.  Inmates  of  public  institutions 
are  not  eligible  for  assistance.  A recipient  of  aid  to  the  blind  must  not 
publicly  solicit  alms  while  receiving  assistance.14 

Assistance  is  granted  by  the  parish  departments  only  when  the 
applicant’s  income  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  a reasonable  subsistence 
compatible  with  decency  and  health.  The  public  assistance  act  provides 
that  "a  person  shall  be  considered  blind  who  has  no  vision  or  whose 
vision  with  correcting  glasses  is  so  defective  as  to  prevent  the  per- 
formance of  ordinary  activities  for  which  eyesight  is  essential.”15  In 
accordance  with  the  authority  granted  in  the  law,  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  has  established  a more  specific  definition  of  blindness 
to  determine  eligibility:  "Vision  insufficient  for  use  in  an  occupation 
or  activity  for  which  the  eyesight  is  essential,  usually  vision  of  less 
than  20/200,  or  restricted  visual  acuity  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting 
glasses,  or  a disqualifying  defect  in  the  visual  field.”16  All  applicants 
for  blind  assistance  must  be  examined  by  licensed  opthalmologists  to 
determine  whether  they  are  blind  to  the  degree  to  meet  this  qualifi- 
cation. 

The  development  of  this  phase  of  the  public  assistance  program  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  indicated  by  the  figures  set  forth 
in  Table  6.  A large  number  of  persons  have  been  aided  by  a reg- 
ular monthly  grant  ever  since  the  plan  was  inaugurated  in  1936.  The 
amount  of  the  individual  grants  for  the  blind  has  always  been  higher 
than  the  grant's  in  the  other  categories. 

14  La.  Public  Assistance  Act,  Act  359  of  1938  as  amended  by  Act  200  of  1940. 

is  Ibid. 

16  Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Manual  of  Policies  and  Procedures. 
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TABLE  6 


Number  of  Grants,  Total  Amount  Expended,  and  Average  Grant  Paid  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Louisiana,  in  the  Category  of  Aid  to  the 
Needy  Blind  for  Selected  Months  from  July  1936  to  April  1943 


Number 
of  Grants 

Amount  of 
Assistance 

Average 

Grant 

1936— 

July 

411 

$ 4,416.01 

$10.74 

October 

394 

5,209.91 

13.22 

1937— 

January 

482 

6,462.15 

13.41 

April 

565 

7,453.63 

13.19 

July 

554 

7,256.27 

13.10 

October 

398 

5,456.03 

13.71 

1938— 

January 

562 

7,176.28 

12.77 

April 

624 

8,005.44 

12.83 

July 

683 

8,769-24 

12.84 

October 

719 

9,280.35 

12.91 

1939— 

January 

765 

10,054.27 

13.14 

April 

874 

11,651.25 

13.35 

July 

930 

12,608.04 

13.56 

October 

978 

13,366.04 

13.67 

1940— 

January 

1014 

17,112.79 

16.88 

April 

1055 

15,595.05 

14.78 

July 

1069 

15,974.50 

14.94 

October 

1114 

17,159.35 

15.40 

1941— 

January 

1173 

19,289.38 

16.44 

April 

1226 

20,654.49 

16.85 

July 

1248 

21,136.31 

16.94 

October 

1253 

21,195.66 

16.92 

1942— 

January 

1295 

21,996.36 

16.99 

April 

1312 

22,497.01 

17.14 

July 

1349 

23,003.91 

17.05 

October 

1404 

24,509.11 

17.45 

1943— 

January 

1444 

26,346.80 

18.25 

April 

1445 

32,568.72 

22.54 

It  is  recognized  that  it  is  better  to  prevent  blindness  than  to  grant 
assistance  after  a person  becomes  blind.  Under  the  authority  of  the 
present  Public  Assistance  Act,  a program  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  blindness  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Department  of  Public 
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Welfare.  In  establishing  this  service,  every  attempt  has  been  made  to 
cooperate  with  other  organizations  of  the  state  interested  in  the  blind. 
Although  a person  may  not  be  sufficiently  blind  to  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive public  assistance,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  may  grant 
funds  to  secure  treatment  from  an  approved  hospital  or  clinic.  Exami- 
nation of  the  eyes  as  well  as  treatment  to  remedy  a visual  defect  may  be 
provided  by  the  parish  department.  This  work  is  financed  entirely 
by  state  funds  since  federal  aid  has  not  been  provided  for  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  program. 

Private  Organizations 

It  is  not  possible  to  review  all  the  work  that  is  being  done  for  the 
blind  by  various  private  organizations  throughout  the  state  but.  it  is 
well  to  recognize  that  several  such  groups  do  exist  and  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  problems.  A private  organization,  the  Louisiana  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  carried  a program  for  many  years.  The 
former  State  Board  for  the  Blind  made  an  annual  appropriation  to  this 
Society  to  aid  it  in  the  work  it  was  doing.  An  educational  program  to 
disseminate  facts  concerning  the  proper  care  and  use  of  the  eyes  was 
carried  on  by  the  society  which  also  cooperated  with  the  parish  health 
units,  doctors,  midwives  and  nurses  in  extending  the  use  of  silver  nitrate 
drops  at  time  of  birth.  The  work  of  the  society  has  been  limited  with 
the  discontinuance  of  the  grant  formerly  made  to  it  by  the  State 
Board  for  the  Blind. 

There  are  a large  number  of  organizations,  both  public  and  private, 
devoted  to  work  for  and  with  the  blind.  Probably  no  other  group  of 
dependent  persons  has  available  to  it  so  many  special  services  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  state  and  community. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  the  blind  has  always  been  a group  which  has 
been  able  to  secure  aid  from  the  community  although  the  aid  or  train- 
ing provided  has  frequently  not  been  adequate.  There  are  more  hope- 
ful indications  recently  that  an  increasing  emphasis  will  be  placed  in 
the  future  on  prevention  of  blindness  programs.  Good  eyesight  is  a 
matter  which  every  citizen  can  appreciate  and  work  in  this  direction 
will  tend  to  benefit  every  individual  in  the  community  and  reduce 
somewhat  the  number  of  persons  who  are  handicapped  by  partial  or 
total  blindness. 
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Chapter  VI 


DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Children  who  have  been  deprived  of  parental  support,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  have  a prior  claim  for  aid  from  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  The  social  desirability  of  community  aid  to  such  children 
has  been  acknowledged  for  many  years  and  such  programs  have  been 
developed  not  only  because  it  is  a humanitarian  obligation  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  a sound  investment.  The  shortage  of  manpower  during  the 
war  years  has  shown  that  it  is  not  sound  for  children  to  be  denied 
the  chance  to  develop  their  full  capabilities,  both  physically  and  men- 
tally. There  is  a tendency  to  forget  the  obvious  maxim  that  "the  chil- 
dren of  today  become  the  citizens  of  tomorrow"  until  the  tomorrow 
arrives  and  it  is  discovered  that  there  is  a shortage  of  persons  who  are 
adequate  physically  and  trained  sufficienty  to  accept  the  full  respon- 
sibilities of  being  a citizen. 

Some  persons  do  contend,  however,  that  such  programs  as  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  "encourages  laziness”  by  providing  public  aid  to 
those  who  are  in  need,  for  the  mother  is  not  required  to  work  outside 
the  home  if  the  care  of  the  children  requires  her  presence  in  the  home. 
Such  programs  make  it  unnecessary  for  children  to  stay  out  of  school 
to  work.  These  aspects  of  the  program  do  cause  conflicts,  for  many 
persons  are  not  convinced  that  mothers  of  children  should  not  also  be 
forced  to  work  in  factories  or  fields  if  they  are  physically  able  to  do 
so.  Many  are  not  yet  convinced  that  a child’s  first  job  is  to  acquire  an 
education  although  there  is  a shortage  of  labor  to  pick  cotton,  straw- 
berries and  do  other  necessary  jobs  which  are  within  a child’s  physical 
ability.  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  laws  and  child  labor  laws  do  not 
aim  to  prevent  children  from  doing  any  work  but  such  laws  do  aim  to 
prevent  children  working  when  such  work  will  damage  them  physically 
or  interfere  with  their  schooling. 
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The  large  number  of  youths  rejected  for  military  service  tends  to 
indicate  that  the  methods  of  providing  for  the  physical  well  being  of 
children  in  the  past  have  not  been  satisfactory.  Many  youths  are  also 
rejected  for  service  because  of  illiteracy  which  signifies  that  either 
the  public  school  system  is  not  functioning  adequately  or  that  many 
children  are  not  economically  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  chance  to 
go  to  school.  There  is  much  in  our  communities  which  we  should 
strive  to  improve  and  one  of  our  first  charges  should  be  children  who 
are  denied  the  opportunity  of  physical  development  or  an  opportunity 
to  secure  a basic  education. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  methods  of  assisting  children  used  in 
Louisiana  at  the  present  time  is  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  which  now  aids  about  35,- 
000  children  each  month.  This  program  is  relatively  new,  but  it  is 
the  culmination  of  many  years  of  striving  to  meet  a social  need  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  Several  different  methods  have  been  used  in  the 
past  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  who  are  dependent  because  of  the 
death  of  their  parents.  Dependent  children  were  "bound  out"  to  farm- 
ers or  others  who  were  willing  to  provide  homes  for  them  in  exchange 
for  the  work  they  could  do.  Other  children  were  placed  in  institutions 
such  as  "orphan  asylums.” 

Those  children  who  have  a physical  or  mental  disability  which  cannot 
be  remedied  present  particular  needs  which  frequently  can  best  be  met 
by  placing  them  in  institutions.  It  is  sometimes  obvious,  however,  that 
the  handicapped  child  can  best  be  provided  for  outside  an  institution. 
Institutional  care  for  the  normal  child  is  now  generally  recognized 
as  being  inferior  to  that  received  by  a child  who  remains  with  his 
parents  or  other  relatives,  or  who  is  cared  for  in  a foster  home.  More- 
over, good  institutional  care  has  proved  to  be  more  costly  than  pro- 
viding for  the  child  in  a home. 

Because  these  older  methods  of  providing  for  dependent  children 
were  not  satisfactory,  gradually  there  came  to  be  a recognition  of  the 
fact  that  children  should  be  reared  in  a home,  and  their  own  home  if 
possible.  The  absence  of  the  father  from  the  home  was  not  accepted 
as  a sufficient  cause  for  breaking  up  the  family  group. 
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With  the  increased  industrialization  of  this'  country  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  families  in  which  the  father  had  died  or 
had  become  permanently  handicapped  and  unable  to  work.  According 
to  the  1930  federal  census,  there  were,  in  the  United  States,  1,055,053 
families  with  female  heads  who  were  widowed  mothers  with  children 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  many  other  families,  children  were 
dependent  because  of  the  temporary  or  permanent  incapacity  of  the 
father.  Workmen’s  compensation  statutes  which  were  passed  by  many 
states,  compelling  the  payment  of  compensation  for  the  death  or  in- 
jury of  the  father,  was  one  method  of  insuring  some  economic  security 
for  the  families  affected.  These  workmen’s  compensation  laws  pro- 
vided some  help,  but  frequently  the  family  became  dependent  after  the 
compensation  funds  were  exhausted  and  the  mother  was  then  forced 
to  secure  employment  or  to  place  the  children  in  an  institution  which 
often  resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  home  or  in  the  neglect  of  the 
children. 

The  movement  for  mothers’  aid  statutes  began  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  The  first  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and 
Protection  in  1909  gave  recognition  to  the  fact  that  the  security  of  a 
home  is  the  right  of  every  child.  Two  years  after  this  Conference  the 
first  mothers’  aid  statutes  were  adopted  in  Illinois  and  Missouri.  Most 
of  these  early  statutes  were  optional  and  merely  authorized  the  local 
governments  within  the  state  to  provide  assistance  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  but  did  not  make  it  mandatory  for  the  local  gov- 
ernment to  furnish  such  aid.  The  earliest  state  laws  provided  aid  only 
for  those  children  whose  fathers  were  dead,  but  the  scope  of  the  laws 
was  gradually  expanded  to  include  children  whose  fathers  were  perma- 
nently disabled,  incarcerated,  or  had  deserted. 

This  method  of  providing  aid  to  dependent  children  met  with  wide 
approval  in  the  United  States,  and  by  1934  there  were  forty-five  states 
which  had  passed  laws  of  this  kind.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in 
1934  there  were  109,036  families  with  a total  of  280,565  children 
receiving  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  these  state  laws  at  a total 
estimated  cost  of  $37,500,000.  Less  than  one-sixth  of  this  amount  was 
provided  by  the  state  governments,  while  the  remainder  was  provided 
by  the  local  governments,  usually  counties.  That  industrial  rather  than 
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rural  communities  were  securing  most  of  the  benefits  of  these  laws  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  44%  of  the  total  amount  was  spent  in  nine 
large  cities,  although  only  30%  of  the  families  receiving  some  kind 
of  a grant  lived  in  these  cities. 

TABLE  7 

Estimated  Number  of  Families  and  Children  in  the  United  States  Receiving 
Assistance  and  Amount  Expended  Under  the  Mothers’  Aid  Laws  of  the 
States  and  the  Emergency  Relief  Program,  1934* 


Number  Number  Amount 

of  Families  of  Children  Expended 


Mothers’  Aid 109,000  280,500  $ 37,500,000 

Emergency  Relief 358,000  719,500  120,000,000 

Total 467,000  1,000,000  157,500,000 


* Social  Security  in  America,  (Social  Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C,  1937),  pp. 
238-241. 

The  average  family  grants  under  these  state  laws  in  1934  varied 
from  less  than  ten  to  more  than  forty  dollars  a month.  Since  the 
amount  of  the  grants  depended  largely  on  the  availability  of  local 
funds,  there  were  great  variations  within  the  states  as  to  the  amount 
granted. 

Emergency  Relief 

The  problem  of  providing  for  families  with  dependent  children 
became  more  difficult  during  the  years  of  economic  depression  of  the 
nineteen-thirties.  Funds  available  under  the  mothers’  aid  laws  of  the 
states  were  insufficient  to  provide  for  all  the  families  with  dependent 
children  who  needed  assistance,  but  as  the  policies  of  the  emergency 
relief  program  became  more  liberal,  aid  was  granted  to  these  families, 
as  well  as  to  the  unemployed.  The  cost  of  providing  emergency  relief 
in  1934  to  widowed,  separated,  and  divorced  women  with  dependent 
children  was  estimated  at  $120,000,000.  Approximately  75%  of  these 
funds  were  provided  by  the  federal  government. 

It  was  estimated  that  in  1934  there  were  358,000  households  in  the 
United  States  containing  about  719,000  children,  with  a female  head 
and  one  or  more  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  receiving  emergency 
relief.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  emergency  relief  program  in  1934  was 
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aiding  about  three  times  as  many  families  with  dependent  children  as 
were  being  helped  under  the  mothers’  aid  statutes  of  the  states.  A 
comparison  of  the  work  being  done  under  both  programs  is  set  forth 
in  Table  7. 

According  to  these  estimates  there  were  in  1934  about  a million 
dependent  children  in  this  country  who  were  receiving  public  assist- 
ance, but  only  a small  part  had  the  security  of  a permanent  program. 
The  famiiles  with  dependent  children  receiving  public  aid  under  the 
state  laws  had  some  assurance  that  the  aid  would  continue.  The  fam- 
ilies receiving  emergency  relief  were, "however,  living  under  the  con- 
stant threat  that  the  assistance  would  be  terminated  within  a short  time. 

The  large  number  of  dependent  children  receiving  governmental  aid 
clearly  established  the  fact  that  this  nation  had  a permanent  problem 
of  providing  for  these  children.  The  situation  became  more  acute  when 
in  1934  federal  emergency  relief  was  terminated  for  those  persons  who 
in  normal  times  could  not  support  themselves  by  means  of  a job.  With 
the  adoption  of  this  policy  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration, it  became  the  obligation  of  the  state  and  local  governments 
to  provide  for  these  dependent  children. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  state  and  local  governments,  however, 
made  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  accept  this  additional  burden.  The 
total  amount  expended  by  the  states  under  the  mothers’  aid  laws  had 
increased  during  the  years  of  1930,  1931,  and  1932.  In  1933,  however, 
the  amount  expended  by  the  states  decreased,  probably  because  of  the 
lack  of  available  state  funds  and  the  existence  of  the  federal  emergency 
relief  program. 

The  Committee  on  Economic  Security  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  1934,  gave  consideration  to  the  problem  and  recommended 
federal  grants  to  the  states  to  assist  them  in  providing  aid  for  depend- 
ent children.  These  recommendations  were  accepted  by  Congress  and 
incorporated  into  the  Social  Security  Act  (Title  IV)  in  1935. 

The  Social  Security  Act 

An  annual  appropriation  by  the  federal  government  sufficient  to 
assist  the  states  to  provide  aid  to  needy  dependent  children,  is  author- 
ized by  the  Social  Security  Act.  A dependent  child  is  defined  by  the  act 
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as  a child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  or  under  the  age  of  eighteen  and 
regularly  attending  school,  who  has  been  deprived  of  parental  support 
by  reason  of  the  death,  absence  or  incapacity  of  a parent.  Unfortunately 
the  federal  law  also  provides  that  the  dependent  child  must  be  living 
in  the  home  of  a relative  such  as  the  father,  mother,  brother,  sister, 
uncle  or  aunt.  Because  of  this  limited  definition  of  a dependent  child 
in  the  federal  law  those  children  who  do  not  have  any  such  relatives 
with  whom  they  may  reside  are  not  eligible  under  the  federal  program. 
Louisiana  as  well  as  other  states  has  found  it  necessary  to  provide  aid 
for  such  children  but  such  aid  must  be  secured  entirely  from  state  funds. 
In  many  cases  these  children,  who  are  usually  placed  in  foster  homes, 
are  in  greater  need  and  more  dependent  than  those  children  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a relative  with  whom  they  can  live  and  there- 
fore come  within  the  federal  definition  of  a dependent  child. 

In  order  to  secure  grants  from  the  federal  government,  a state  must 
submit  a plan  which  meets  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  federal  act. 
The  plan  must  be  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  before  grants 
to  the  state  can  be  made.  Eight  of  these  conditions  are  the  same  as 
those  imposed  by  the  other  two  public  assistance  titles  of  the  act, 
namely,  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind.1  The  Social  Security 
Act  (Title  IV)  provides  that  the  state  plan  cannot  be  approved  by 
the  Social  Security  Board  if  the  plan  imposes  a residence  requirement 
which  denies  aid  to  a child  who  has  lived  in  the  state  for  one  year 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  application,  or  who  has  been  born 
in  the  state  during  the  year  and  whose  mother  has  lived  in  the  state  for 
one  year  preceding  the  birth  of  the  child.  The  Social  Security  Board 
is  authorized  to  suspend  the  grants  to  any  state  if,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  a hearing,  it  is  found  that  the  state  is  not  complying  with 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  federal  act. 

The  states  retain  a large  degree  of  freedom  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  determining  the  type  of  public  assistance  program  to  be  estab- 
lished. Details  of  organization  and  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  work 
are  matters  to  be  determined  by  the  state,  but  in  order  to  receive  federal 
grants  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act  must  be 
met. 


1 See  Chapter  IV. 
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To  states  with  an  approved  plan  the  maximum  amount  the  federal 
government  will  pay  monthly  is  one-half  of  $18.00  or  $9.00,  for  the 
first  child  and  one-half  of  $12.00  or  $6.00  for  each  additional  child 
in  the  home.  This  is  merely  the  maximum  the  federal  government 
will  pay  for  each  child  and  does  not  establish  a minimum  or  maximum 
grant  which  the  state  must  pay. 

These  maximum  amounts  in  the  federal  law  are  extremely  low  and 
the  states  very  often  must  pay  grants  which  are  larger  than  the  $18.00 
and  $12.00  maximums  so  that  the  grant  enables  a standard  of  living 
compatible  with  decency  and  health.  Although  the  federal  act  requires 
that  the  dependent  child  be  living  with  a parent  or  other  relative,  no 
provision  is  made  so  far  as  the  federal  law  is  concerned  for  the  needs 
of  this  parent  or  relative.  For  example,  in  a family  with  one  dependent 
child  the  father  may  be  incapacitated  and  the  mother  be  needed  in  the 
home  to  care  for  the  father  and  child ; the  grant  in  such  a case  obviously 
must  be  larger  than  $18.00  a month  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  people. 
When  the  state  grants  this  family  $40.00  a month  it  receives  from  the 
federal  government  only  50%  of  $18.00  or  $9-00,  whereas  the  state 
expends  $31.00.  That  the  federal  law  does  not  provide  equitably  for 
dependent  children  is  clear  when  it  is  observed  that  one  aged  or  blind 
person  may  receive  as  much  as  $40.00  a month  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  contribute  one-half  of  this  amount  or  $20.00.  In  Louisi- 
ana the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  found  it  necessary  to  expend 
between  $30,000  and  $40,000  per  month  for  grants  in  the  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children  category  in  excess  of  the  federal  reimburseable 
amount.  This  limitation  tends  to  discourage  the  state  from  providing 
adequate  grants  to  the  family  when  the  grant  would  be  above  the  fed- 
eral maximum;  for  given  families  of  equal  need  the  state  desires  to 
expend  the  money  available  so  that  the  maximum  amount  of  federal 
funds  will  be  received.  The  difficulty  would  be  solved  to  some  extent 
if  the  federal  maximum  for  at  least  the  first  child  in  the  grant  was 
increased  from  $18.00  to  $40.00. 

Louisiana 

As  a result  of  the  diligent  efforts  of  many  Louisiana  citizens,  who 
for  years  urged  the  adoption  of  a law  to  provide  aid  for  dependent 
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children,  the  State  Legislature  passed  a Mothers’  Pension  statute  in 
1920. 2 This  law  was  similar  to  the  mothers’  aid  statutes  of  other  states. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  a mother  seeking  assistance  filed  her 
application  in  the  Juvenile  or  District  Court.  It  was  required  that  the 
husband  of  the  applicant  be  dead,  permanently  incapacitated  for  work 
or  imprisoned.  The  applicant  must  have  been  the  mother  of  a child 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must  have  resided  for  one  year  in  the 
parish  in  which  application  was  made. 

The  law  required  the  application  for  assistance  to  be  investigated 
by  a Commission  of  three  residents  of  the  applicant’s  ward  which  is  a 
subdivision  of  the  parish.  This  Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
court  and  was  to  "visit  the  residence  of  the  applicant,  inquire  into  all 
the  facts,  placing  witnesses  under  oath,  if  deemed  necessary.”  A writ- 
ten report  to  the  court  was  required.  The  decision  as  to  whether  the 
mother  was  to  be  granted  aid  was  made  by  the  Judge  of  the  court  in 
which  the  application  was  filed.  There  is,  of  course,  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  administration  of  such  a program  is  a proper  judicial 
function,  but  the  courts  were  probably  at  the  time  this  law  was  adopted 
the  best  agency  in  existence  to  make  decisions  of  this  kind; 

The  permanence  of  a program  of  this  kind  in  Louisiana  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  of  1921  which  provided  that  "A  Mothers’ 
Pension  shall  be  maintained  in  the  state.  Its  provisions  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  legislature.”3  Questions  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  of  1920  were  settled  by  this  provision  being  incorporated  into  the 
state  constitution.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  Constitutional  provision, 
placed  in  the  constitution  in  1921,  is  retained  in  the  state  constitution 
at  the  present  time  although  the  Mothers’  Pension  program  has  been 
replaced  by  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare. 

The  original  Mothers’  Pension  law  was  amended  and  re-enacted  by 
the  state  legislature  in  1928.4  Two  sections  of  the  original  law  were 
amended  to  change  the  mandatory  word  "shall”  in  the  act  of  1920  to 
"may.”  This  change  in  the  law  caused  the  granting  of  aid  to  be  per- 

2 La.  Act  209  of  1920. 

3 La.  Const.,  Art.  XVIII,  Sec.  5. 

4 La.  Act  228  of  1928. 
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missive  by  the  local  authorities  and  did  not  compel  such  aid  to  be 
granted. 

In  1930,  the  state  legislature  created  a Children’s  Aid  Board  to  ad- 
minister the  Mothers’  Aid  law.5  This  law  provided  that  the  parishes 
which  accepted  the  provisions  and  benefits  of  the  act  should  appoint 
a board  of  five  persons  to  administer  the  program  of  the  parish.  The 
parish  was  required  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  work  which  were  to  be 
supplemented  by  state  funds.  Because  of  the  lack  of  appropriations 
by  the  state  and  parishes,  no  statewide  program  was  ever  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1934  there  were  in  Louisiana  eighty- 
eight  families  receiving  mothers’  aid,  with  a total  estimated  expendi- 
ture of  $9,312  for  the  year.  Only  parish  (not  state)  funds  were  ex- 
pended for  this  purpose.  It  is  obvious  that  only  a small  proportion 
of  the  families  eligible  for  aid  under  this  state  law  were  actually  re- 
ceiving help.  As  has  been  previously  stated,  since  state  and  local 
funds  were  not  available  for  these  families,  many  of  them  were  granted 
assistance  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Program.  Louisiana,  as  well  as 
other  states,  was  compelled  to  accept  the  financial  responsibility  of 
providing  aid  for  these  dependent  children  when  federal  emergency 
relief  for  this  group  was  terminated. 

The  Louisiana  State  Legislature  in  1936  passed  legislation  providing 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  designated  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  to  administer  the  program.6  Federal  funds  for  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  as  well  as  for  the  other  two  public  assistance 
programs  became  available  as  of  June  19,  1936.  Many  of  the  families 
receiving  emergency  relief  at  this  time  were  eligible  under  the  new 
program. 

Applications  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  are  made  at  the  office 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  located  in  each  parish.  The  pres- 
ent Louisiana  law  requires  the  applicant  to  be  a resident  of  the  parish 
in  which  the  application  is  made.  It  further  provides  for  the  granting 
of  "such  aid  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  such  child  in  its 


5 La.  Act  46  of  1930. 

6 La.  Act  57  of  1936. 
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own  home  or  in  the  home  of  one  of  its  relatives  ....  in  a manner 
compatible  with  decency  and  health.”  If  the  relatives  of  the  child  who 
are  legally  responsible  for  its  support  do  not  have  sufficient  income  to 
support  the  child  "in  a maner  compatible  with  decency  and  health”  the 
child  would  be  considered  in  need  and  eligible  for  a grant  if  the  other 
eligibility  requirements  are  met. 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  is  defined  as  money  payments  with  re- 
spect to  a dependent  child  or  dependent  children.  This  definition  ex- 
cludes the  possibility  of  aid  being  provided  "in  kind”  or  through  com- 
modity or  other  orders  for  goods  or  services.  Experience  has  indi- 
cated the  wisdom  of  providing  aid  in  the  form  of  cash  (or  check)  and 
thereby  permitting  the  family  to  exercise  its  judgment  as  to  how  the 
money  is  to  be  spent.  In  many  cases  advice  and  counseling  concerning 
the  expenditure  of  the  grant  must  be  given  but  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  are  prohibited  by  this  definition  of  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  from  dictating  how  the  money  granted  is  to  be 
expended  or  promising  any  of  the  client’s  creditors  that  obligations  will 
be  paid. 

A dependent  child  is  defined  as  a needy  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
or  under  the  age  of  eighteen  if  regularly  attending  school.  The  child 
must  have  been  deprived  of  parental  support  or  care  because  of  the  ( 1 ) 
death,  (2)  continued  absence  from  the  home,  or  (3)  the  physical  or 
mental  incapacity  of  a parent.  The  child  must  be  living  in  a home  with 
his  father,  mother,  grandfather,  grandmother,  brother,  sister,  step- 
father, step-mother,  step-brother,  step-sister,  uncle  or  aunt. 

The  child  must  have  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  application  or  the  parent  or  relative  with  whom 
he  lives  must  have  resided  in  Louisiana  for  one  year  prior  to  the  date 
of  application.  The  law  requires  that  an  investigation  and  examination 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  child,  including  a visit  to  the  home,  be  made 
before  aid  is  granted.  A written  report,  which  becomes  a part  of  the 
record  of  the  case,  is  also  required. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  shown  by  the  figures  in  Table 
8.  With  a few  exceptions  the  increase  in  the  expenditures  for  this 
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TABLE  8 


Number  of  Families  and  Children  Receiving  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  from 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare  ; Total  Amount  of  Assistance 
Granted  Each  Month  ; Average  Family  Grant,  for  Selected  Months, 
July  1936-April  1943 


Number 
of  Families 

Number 
of  Children 

Amount 
of  Assistance 

Average 
per  Family 

1936— 

July 

. . . . 4,104 

12,597 

$ 87,93 4.44 

$21.41 

October.  . . . 

. . . . 4,683 

14,227 

110,836.13 

23.67 

1937— 

January 

. . . . 5,593 

16,746 

130,765.73 

23.38 

April 

6,328 

18,597 

149,452.52 

23.67 

July 

. . . . 7,032 

20,374 

147,949.22 

21.04 

October.  . . . 

. . . . 7,932 

22,688 

157,137.35 

19.81 

1938— 

January.  . . . 

. . . . 8,124 

23,536 

169,066.91 

20.81 

April 

. . . . 8,697 

25,196 

177,818.91 

20.45 

July 

8,918 

24,847 

184,144.90 

20.65 

October.  . . . 

9,161 

26,097 

191,936.47 

20.95 

1939— 

January 

...  10,078 

29,248 

211,621.98 

21.00 

April 

. . . . 10,705 

30,592 

226,589.36 

21.17 

July 

. ...  11,076 

31,582 

236,253.73 

21.33 

October.  . . . 

. . . . 11,191 

31,858 

238,471.51 

21.31 

1940— 

January 

...  12,158 

34,351 

317,095.20 

26.08 

April 

. . . 12,766 

35,772 

302,131.20 

23.67 

July 

. . . 13,251 

37,110 

313,675.38 

23.65 

October 

. . . . 13,876 

38,533 

343,233.40 

24.73 

1941— 

January 

. . . 14,961 

40,961 

388,905.70 

25.99 

April 

. . . . 15,665 

39,759 

421,703.98 

26.96 

July 

15,428 

39,478 

410,790.38 

25.97 

October 

...  15,309 

39,009 

405,199.43 

26.46 

1942— 

January 

. . . 15,360 

39,067 

409,031.11 

26.62 

April 

. . . . 15,243 

38,754 

407,875.80 

26.75 

July 

14,874 

38,129 

397,247.04 

26.71 

October 

. . . . 13,870 

35,540 

376,734.01 

27.16 

1943— 

January 

...  13,339 

34,244 

382,676.96 

28.68 

April 

. . . . 12,692 

32,403 

386,636.97 

30.46 

category  of  aid  has  been  gradual  and  steady.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  trend  of  expenditures  since  early  in  1941  has  been  downward  in 
this  important  category  of  public  assistance.  A comparison  of  expendi- 
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tures  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  to  similar  expenditures  for  Old 
Age  Assistance  indicates  that  Louisiana  has  in  the  past  expended  an 
amount  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  not  much  less  than  the  amount 
expended  for  the  aged.  More  recently  the  expenditures  for  Old  Age 
Assistance  have  been  increasing  while  the  amount  of  money  expended 
for  dependent  children  has  been  decreasing.  The  children,  particularly 
dependent  children,  are  less  articulate  than  the  aged  who  have  a greater 
influence  through  the  ballots  which  they  are  able  to  cast.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  expenditures  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  will  increase 
in  the  future  so  that  this  group  will  secure  their  full  share  of  state 
funds  in  relation  to  the  aged.  It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  that 
the  aged  and  the  blind  are  in  a greater  position  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves politically  and  in  fact  these  groups  frequently  lobby  effectively 
at  sessions  of  state  and  national  legislature.  Citizens  in  the  community 
must  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  children  since  they  are  not  able 
to  lobby  for  themselves. 


Chapter  VII 


OTHERS  ASSISTANCE 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  establishing  and  maintaining  this  im- 
portant category  of  public  aid  are  exemplified  by  the  designation  "Oth- 
ers Assistance.”  It  would  be  just  as  descriptive  to  use  the  algebraic 
designation  "X”  for  at  many  times  this  category  has  been  an  unknown 
quantity  and  for  a three  months’  period  in  1942  it  did  not  exist  at  all. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  statement  will  adequately  describe  the  extent, 
limitations  and  importance  of  this  form  of  public  aid.  At  one  time  the 
term  "Other  Unemployables  Assistance”  was  used,  particularly  by  the 
statisticians,  as  a title  for  the  category.  There  is  objection,  however,  to 
labeling  any  recipient  of  aid  as  being  "unemployable” — particularly 
when  much  effort  is  being  expended  to  assist  such  recipients  to  become 
able  to  work. 

Some  states  have  a fourth  category  of  aid  known  as  General  Assist- 
ance but  this  type  of  aid  is  provided  for  the  employable,  able-bodied 
person  as  well  as  the  incapacitated  recipient.  The  term  is  not  applicable 
in  Louisiana  since  Others  Assistance  is  granted  only  to  those  not  able  to 
work.  In  fact  the  only  type  of  public  aid  available  to  the  able-bodied 
unemployed  in  Louisiana  has  been  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
(WPA)  which,  of  course,  is  no  longer  available. 

Louisiana  has  not  attempted  since  1936  to  provide  public  aid  for  the 
man  or  woman  considered  able  to  work.  To  differentiate  between  those 
who  can  work  and  those  who  cannot  might  appear  to  be  a simple 
problem  but  in  practice  the  differentiation  is  hard  to  make.  Many 
persons  have  a partial  physical  or  mental  handicap.  The  individual 
may  not  be  prevented  by  his  handicap  from  doing  certain  types  of 
work  but  when  such  work  is  not  available  he  can  hardly  be  considered 
"employable.”  This  problem  is  not  a new  one  but  has  become  ex- 
tremely important  since  1934  when  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration announced  that  the  federal  government  was  not  responsible 
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for  those  "who  in  normal  times  are  unable  to  work.”  In  recent  years 
much  of  the  social  worker’s  time  has  been  devoted  to  defining  "able 
to  work”  and  applying  this  definition  to  the  applicants  for  assistance. 
Thousands  of  persons  have  been  denied  public  assistance  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  employable  although  there  were  no  jobs  available. 

Others  Assistance  has  become,  however,  the  term  for  that  type  of  aid 
granted  to  persons  in  Louisiana  "not  able  to  work.”  Since  this  term 
is  not  descriptive  and  no  better  term  seems  to  be  available1  perhaps  the 
purpose  of  this  category  can  best  be  understood  by  a review  of  the 
eligibilty  requirements.  The  primary  eligibility  requirement  for  Others 
Assistance  is,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  applicant  be  unable  to  work. 
This  inability  must,  in  most  instances,  be  verified  by  a written  report 
from  a physician.  Such  a report  frequently  enables  the  case  worker  to 
assist  the  recipient  to  secure  proper  medical  treatment  and  again  be- 
come employable.  It  is  also  required  that  the  recipient  not  have  suffi- 
cient income  or  resources  from  any  source  to  maintain  himself  without 
public  assistance.  In  other  words,  the  applicant  or  recipient  must  be 
"in  need.”  The  client  must  have  lived  one  continuous  year  in  Louisi- 
ana and  be  a resident  of  the  parish  in  which  the  application  for  assist- 
ance is  made. 

The  difficulty  with  applying  this  set  of  eligibility  requirements  is, 
as  mentioned  above,  the  matter  of  deciding  who  is  able  to  work.  This 
eligibility  requirement  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  category  that  the  father  be  physically  or  mentally  incapicitated. 
A doctor’s  examination  and  medical  report  is  usually  used  to  establish 
this  question  but  these  reports  do  not  always  make  clear  the  client’s 
physical  or  mental  limitations.  It  is  difficult  for  a doctor  to  answer  the 
abstract  question,  "Is  this  person  able  to  work?”  The  doctor  may  be 
able  to  say  that  the  individual  is  not  able  to  do  ordinary  physical  labor 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  he  could  not  do  other  kind  of  work  if  it 
were  available.  It  can  be  said  about  most  persons,  except  the  most 

1 The  writer  has  always  looked  with  favor  upon  the  term  "Invalidity  Assistance”  as  be- 
ing most  nearly  descriptive  of  this  category  of  aid.  As  far  as  can  be  determined,  however, 
there  is  no  other  person  who  regards  the  term  invalidity  as  being  truly  descriptive  of  the 
category.  Many  of  the  recipients  of  Others  Assistance  are  not  "invalids”  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  bed-ridden.  The  fact  that  a better  term  than  Others  Assistance  has  not  been 
adopted  indicates  to  some  extent  its  heterageneous  nature. 
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seriously  handicapped,  that  they  are  able  to  work  if  they  can  find  a 
job  within  their  physical  or  mental  limitations. 

There  are  those  who  would  solve  this  matter  of  eligibility  for  Others 
Assistance  by  declaring  that  all  persons  who  are  in  need  and  cannot 
find  a job  should  be  eligible  for  aid.  Such  a policy  would  be  the  best 
solution  undoubtedly  but  is  not  possible  unless  the  legislature  provides 
sufficient  funds.  To  try  to  provide  such  aid  with  the  limited  funds  avail- 
able would  merely  mean  that  the  money  now  available  would  be 
"spread  thin"  among  a larger  number  of  recipients.  Such  a spreading 
process  would  increase  the  relative  administrative  costs  since  the  amount 
of  the  public  assistance  payments  would  necessarily  be  low  and  it  costs 
just  as  much  in  employees’  time  to  certify  a ten  dollar  grant  as  a fifty 
dollar  grant.  The  solution  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  direction  of  ex- 
panding the  category  without  additional  funds. 

* 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  public  assistance  should  not  be  pro- 
vided to  persons  "able  to  work."  The  argument  has  greater  force  in 
times  when  there  is  a war  going  on  and  jobs  are  plentiful.  With  im- 
proved economic  conditions  many  recipients  of  public  assistance  are 
able  to  find  employment  although  they  have  a physical  handicap  which 
has  caused  them  to  be  classified  as  unemployable.  There  are  many 
cases  of  unemployed  men  who  cannot  find  jobs  in  their  home  communi- 
ties and  for  some  reason,  such  as  family  responsibilities,  cannot  move 
to  an  area  of  labor  shortage.  When  the  theory  prevails  that  the  "em- 
ployable unemployed"  do  not  need  public  assistance  the  result  is  that 
many  such  persons  are  forced  to  get  by  on  a hand-to-mouth  existence. 
One  consequence  of  such  a policy  is  the  physical  and  mental  deteriora- 
tion of  the  working  man  until  he  does  meet  the  eligibility  requirement 
of  not  being  able  to1  work. 

Who  receives  Others  Assistance?  Studies  made  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  indicate  that  many  of  the  recipients  are  older  per- 
sons who  have  not  yet  reached  the  happy  age  of  sixty-five  when  they 
become  eligible  to  receive  their  "old  age  pension."  There  is  nothing 
magic  in  the  age  of  sixty-five  except  that  the  Public  Assistance  Act 
provides  that  the  applicant  must  be  at  least  that  old  in  order  to  receive 
old  age  assistance.  Many  individuals  in  their  late  fifties  and  early  sixties 
are  "too  old  to  work”  at  the  jobs  which  are  available.  For  example, 
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the  widow  who  never  worked  outside  of  her  home  becomes  dependent 
because  of  the  untimely  death  of  her  spouse.  Of  course  some  of  this 
group  did  get  "on  WPA”  and  helped  with  the  school  lunch  program 
or  worked  on  a sewing  project  but  their  employment  opportunities  are 
limited.  Many  of  the  older  men  are  physically  able  to  be  night  watch- 
men but  the  difficulty  has  been  the  lack  of  buildings  to  watch  or 
rather  employers  who  consider  it  worthwhile  to  pay  for  such  service. 

There  are  many  young  persons  receiving  Others  Assistance — those  in 
the  twenties  or  thirties.  The  man  with  tuberculosis,  for  example,  who 
the  doctors  say  should  not  work  for  a long  period  of  time.  Public 
assistance  may  be  the  only  method  of  enabling  him  to  live  without 
working.  He  is  not  sixty-five  years  old,  has  no  children  and  is  not 
blind  so  he  is  not  eligible  for  aid  in  any  of  the  security  categories.  The 
choice  is  simple — he  works  at  any  job  he  can  find  while  his  condition 
becomes  worse,  he  is  supported  by  relatives,  or  he  is  granted  public  or 
private  aid.  In  thousands  of  cases  such  aid  is  not  available  or  is  so 
meager  that  rehabilitation  is  not  possible.  When  the  assistance  pro- 
vided is  so  inadequate  that  the  individual’s  physical  condition  does  not 
improve  the  frequent  result  is  that  he  accepts  relief  for  many  years 
and  ceases  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  he  can  again  work  at  his 
own  job. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  confusion  concerning  the 
matter  of  eligibility  would  be  eliminated  if  the  state  legislature  would 
by  means  of  a statute  indicate  who  is  eligible  for  this  type  of  aid.  The 
Public  Assistance  Act2  sets  forth  specific  requirements  for  the  three 
security  categories  of  aid  but  no  statutory  definition  of  Others  Assist- 
ance is  attempted.  In  fact  the  Public  Assistance  Act  does  not  provide 
for  this  type  of  aid  although  it  is  clear  in  the  law  that  all  public 
assistance  funds  provided  by  the  state  are  to  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  various  appropriation  acts  have 
authorized  such  aid  by  appropriating  funds  for  "other  public  assist- 
ance.” The  1942  statute3  specifically  provides  an  appropriation  to  be 
disbursed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  "needy  unemploy- 
ables.” The  Department  is  therefore  responsible,  by  means  of  rules  and 

2 La.  Act  359  of  1938  as  amended  by  Act  200  of  1940. 

3 La.  Act  3 of  1942,  Extraordinary  Session,  Sec.  3. 
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regulations  to  define  further  and  clarify  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
"needy  unemployables.”  Perhaps  this  method  is  as  satisfactory  as  a 
more  specific  definition  by  the  legislature  although  ordinarily  the  law 
makers  are  more  specific  in  their  instructions  to  the  administrators. 

Financing  the  Others  Assistance  category  is  a difficult  problem.  No 
federal  funds  are  available  to  assist  those  persons  who  cannot  qualify 
for  any  of  the  three  security  categories.  The  state  must  pay  the  entire 
cost.  This  situation  creates  difficulties  for  the  states  with  limited  re- 
sources. There  is  a temptation,  of  course,  to  expend  all  state  funds 
available  for  the  type  of  assistance  which  is  matched  by  the  federal 
government.  Ten  dollars  of  state  funds  expended  by  the  state  for  a 
blind  person  means  a twenty  dollar  grant;  ten  dollars  spent  for  Others 
Assistance  means  a ten  dollar  grant.  The  small  amount  of  funds  made 
available  by  the  state  legislature  for  this  category  of  aid  reflects  the 
difficulties  in  financing  as  well  as  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  type  of  assistance.4 

There  is  much  antipathy  to  public  aid  for  the  person  able  to  work, 
except  perhaps  during  the  worst  years  of  economic  depression.  There 
is  a failure  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  as  well  as  necessity  of  Others  As- 
sistance. In  June  1942  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  expended 
$171,087  for  10,922  grants  in  this  Category.5  Because  of  the  lack  of  ap- 
propriation the  category  was  discontinued  entirely  for  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September  1942.  The  state  legislature  in  the  special 
session  in  the  summer  of  1942  apppropriated  $750,000  for  the  1943 
fiscal  year  and  $1,000,000  for  1944.  Inasmuch  as  the  category  was  re- 
established in  October  1942  this  appropriation  means  that  $83,333  a 
month  is  available  for  this  type  of  aid  or  less  than  one-half  of  what 
was  formerly  being  spend  monthly.  The  development  of  this  category 
of  assistance  and  its  vicissitudes  is  indicated  to  some  degree  by  the 
figures  set  forth  in  Table  9.  In  February  1943  the  sum  of  $82,775 
was  expended  for  4,390  payments.6  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this 
category  can  increase  much  beyond  these  figures  since  this  is  approxi- 
mately the  maximum  monthly  amount  available.  It  is  sometimes  con- 

4 See  Chapter  X for  a more  detailed  consideration  of  the  problem  of  financing. 

5 Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Fifth  Annual  Report,  pp.  74-75. 

6 La.  Public  Welfare  Statistics,  February  1943,  p.  6. 
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TABLE  9 


Number  of  Grants  Paid,  Total  Amount  Expended  and  Average  Grant  Paid 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Louisiana  for  Selected 
Months  from  July  1936  to  April  1943 


Month  and  Year 

Number 
of  Grants 

Amount  of 
Payment 

Average . . 
Grant 

1936— 

July 

$ 6,361 

$ 74,895.29 

11.77 

October 

7,331 

105,756.30 

14.43 

1937— 

January 

7,212 

100,367.85 

13.92 

April 

9,023 

128,662.88 

14.26 

July 

7,929 

107,211.72 

13.52 

October 

7,173 

98,721.30 

13.76 

1938— 

January 

7,485 

103,772.04 

13.86 

April 

7,213 

93,322.06 

12.94 

July 

7,232 

98,918.51 

13.68 

October 

7,623 

102,688.79 

13.47 

1939— 

January 

8,270 

109,171.85 

13.20 

April 

8,024 

103,810.16 

12.94 

July  

7,764 

99,691.67 

12.84 

October 

7,703 

97,989-94 

12.72 

1940— 

January 

9,516 

158,813.34 

16.69 

April 

9,662 

141,522.87 

14.65 

July  

9,733 

142,429.38 

14.63 

October* 

10,316 

156,673.11 

15.19 

1941— 

January 

11,159 

171,998.38 

15.41 

April 

12,094 

192,127.84 

15.89 

July 

11,720 

184,408.48 

15.73 

October 

11,288 

176,052.49 

15.60 

1942— 

January 

11,193 

175,115.48 

15.65 

April 

11,082 

173,860.95 

15.69 

July 

45 

656.96 

14.60 

October 

2,256 

41,012.66 

18.18 

1943— 

January 

3,826 

72,218.30 

18.88 

April 

4,759 

89,780.13 

18.87 

* Prior  to  October  1940,  payments  for  foster  care  were  included  in  Others  Assistance  data. 
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tended  that  there  is  a decreasing  need  for  Others  Assistance  due  to  the 
fact  that  expenditures  decreased  steadily  during  19427.  An  analysis 
of  the  grants  closed  during  the  year  indicates  however  that  the  greatest 
number  were  discontinued  because  the  recipient  was  certified  to  receive 
another  type  of  public  aid,  particularly  Old  Age  Assistance.8  The  need 
of  funds  is  certainly  less  than  formerly  but  obviously  more  funds  are 
presently  needed  than  are  available. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  funds  the  Department  has  been  forced  to 
adopt  a more  restricted  definition  of  eligibility  for  Others  Assistance. 
Since  October  1942  only  those  persons  "obviously”  not  able  to  work, 
such  as  the  bed-ridden,  can  be  aided.  The  Department  is  also  trying 
to  use  some  of  the  funds  for  those  persons  who  are  not  able  to  work 
because  of  a physical  disability  but  for  whom  there  is  a good  chance 
of  rehabilitation.  For  the  latter  type  of  case  adequate  assistance  must 
be  provided  if  anything  is  to  be  accomplished.  Although  some  persons 
may  not  receive  any  assistance  it  is  sounder  to  provide  adequate  assist- 
ance for  the  few  who  are  aided  and  effect  their  rehabilitation,  rather 
than  give  smaller  grants  to  a larger  number  from  the  inadequate  ap- 
propriation. It  is  short-sighted  to  provide  such  a small  grant  to  a man 
with  tuberculosis  that  he  is  unable  to  provide  himself  with  an  adequate 
diet  necessary  for  his  recovery. 

There  are  many  persons  in  the  state  who  need  public  aid  but  are  not 
receiving  it.  Although  the  funds  available  for  the  aged  and  the  blind 
are  apparently  adequate  at  present  more  funds  are  certainly  needed  for 
those  who  are  not  old  enough  or  blind  enough  to  qualify  for  aid  in 
either  of  those  two  categories.  The  need  will  certainly  increase  since 
the  federal  government  has  discontinued  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion which  formerly  assisted  some  of  those  persons  "able  to  work.”  The 
supplementation  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  probably  the  best  solution 
which  has  been  suggested  to  date  to  improve  the  situation.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  a "fourth  category”  which  would  provide  some  aid 
for  those  not  eligible  for  assistance  in  a security  category.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  nation  will  profit  by  previous  experience  and  not  wait 
until  the  next  economic  depression  before  realizing  that  many  persons 
in  our  communities  are  genuinely  in  need. 

7 La.  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Fifth  Annual  Report,  p.  75 

8 Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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Chapter  VIII 


CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  federal  funds  to  enable  the  United 
States  Children’s  Bureau  "to  cooperate  with  state  public- welfare  agen- 
cies in  establishing,  extending,  and  strengthening,  especially  in  pre- 
dominantly rural  areas,  public-welfare  services  for  the  protection  and 
care  of  homeless,  dependent,  and  neglected  children,  and  children  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent.”1  Although  the  amount  of  federal 
funds  available  is  extremely  small  the  availability  of  the  money  has 
encouraged  and  assisted  the  individual  states  to  establish  and  develop 
special  service  programs  for  children  who  are  physically  and  socially 
handicapped.  The  importance  of  a program  of  child  welfare  services 
cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  money  expended,  for  it  is  primarily 
a service  program  to  assist  children  and  those  responsible  for  them 
through  counseling  and  guidance  as  well  as  through  providing  physical 
care  for  those  children  who  have  no  homes  with  their  own  relatives. 

The  Louisiana  Welfare  Organization  Act  provides  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  is  responsible  for  the  administration  and  super- 
vision of  all  public  child  welfare  activities  relating  to  children  who  are 
dependent,  neglected,  delinquent  or  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped. The  Department  is  also  responsible  for  the  licensing  and 
supervision  of  all  parish,  municipal  and  private  agencies,  institutions 
and  individuals  caring  for  children  including  visitorial  powers.2  A 
third  function  is  the  investigation  of  all  adoption  petitions  filed  in  the 
Juvenile  Courts  of  the  state.3  As  a part  of  its  service  to  children  the 
Department  in  recent  years  has  developed  a Foster  Home  Care  program 
for  children  who  are  dependent  and  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
no  homes,  or  require  care  away  from  their  own  homes.  The  discharge 
of  these  duties  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare 

1 Social  Security  Act,  Title  V,  Part  3. 

2 La.  Welfare  Organization  Act,  Sec.  7. 

3 La.  Act  154  of  1942. 
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which  is  one  of  the  operating  divisions  of  the  Department.  In  this  re- 
view consideration  will  first  be  given  to  the  counseling,  licensing  and 
adoption  services  and  secondly  to  the  assistance  of  children  by  means  of 
foster  home  care. 

Counseling  and  Guidance  Services 

In  considering  the  responsibilities  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare 
it  is  advisable  to  understand  who  the  children  are  which  the  division  is 
set  up  to  assist.  The  term  "dependent”  child  implies  that  the  parents 
have  not  intentionally  given  him  inadequate  care;  the  dependency  may 
be  caused  by  the  death  or  absence,  or  the  physical  or  mental  incapacity 
of  one  or  both  parents.  The  lack  of  employment  by  the  wage  earner 
may  be  a contributing  factor  to  the  dependency  state  of  the  child.  A 
child  is  defined  as  "neglected”  when  his  parents  or  those  responsible 
for  him  are  for  a variety  of  reasons,  unequal  to  the  task  of  parenthood 
and  have  failed  to  provide  for  him  adequately.  The  child  may  be  in 
a situation  dangerous  to  his  life  and  health  or  detrimental  to  his  mental 
growth.  The  "delinquent”  child  is  one  who  does  not  conform  to  the 
rules  and  laws  of  society;  he  may  have  violated  some  law. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  child  welfare  program  to  determine  the  individual 
needs  of  the  physically  or  socially  handicapped  child  and  to  develop 
services  to  meet  these  needs.  Cases  are  referred  to  the  Division  of 
Child  Welfare  by  the  Juvenile  Courts  of  the  state,  schools,  public  of- 
ficials, doctors  and  individual  citizens  as  well  as  by  the  Public  Assist- 
ance Division  of  the  Department.  The  children  referred  present  all 
types  of  situations  such  as  dependency,  neglect,  mental  and  physical 
handicaps,  behavior  problems,  sex  delinquency,  and  petty  violations 
of  the  law.  Some  of  the  families  in  which  these  children  live  may  be 
receiving  financial  help  from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  any 
one  of  the  public  assistance  categories.  Financial  help  may  be  given 
to  some  children  for  whom  foster  home  care  is  necessary. 

Any  child  is  "eligible”  for  the  services  provided  by  the  Division  when 
it  is  indicated  that  he  would  benefit  because  of  his  dependent,  neglected 
or  delinquent  status.  Most  children  receiving  the  service  are  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen.4  Some  of  these  are  paroled  from  the  Louisi- 

4 Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Fifth  Annual  Report,  p.  31. 
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ana  Training  Institute  at  Monroe  and  the  Girls  Industrial  School  at 
Pineville,  or  are  placed  on  probation  by  the  Juvenile  Courts.  Some 
have  not  actually  come  in  conflict  with  the  law  but  are  in  need  of  at- 
tention to  prevent  this  outcome.  In  other  cases  parents  seek  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Division  because  of  their  inability  to  cope  with  the  behavior 
of  their  children  without  outside  help.  Among  those  receiving  service 
are  a group  of  infants  and  very  young  children  who  may  be  abandoned, 
neglected,  or  born  out  of  wedlock.  Each  case  is  studied  and  treated  in- 
dividually. If  at  all  possible  the  child  is  assisted  within  his  own  home, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  find  a substitute  for  the  security  and  affection  which 
can  be  provided  in  the  child’s  natural  family  group.  If  necessary,  care 
outside  the  home — with  substitute  parents  or  in  an  institution,  depend- 
ing upon  the  needs  of  the  particular  child — is  arranged.  Family  life 
is  so  important  to  children  that  no  opportunity  should  be  neglected  to 
strengthen  family  security  by  all  the  means  at  the  command  of  the 
community. 

Licensing  and  Supervision 

A recently  developed  function  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  is 
the  licensing  and  supervision  of  parish,  municipal  and  private  agencies, 
institutions  and  individuals  caring  for  children.  An  "institution”  is 
defined  as  any  individual,  agency,  institution,  society,  or  home  whether 
incorporated  or  unincorporated  which  gives  full  time  care  to  children 
outside  of  their  own  family  except  foster  homes.5  Licenses  are  issued 
to  all  eligible  child  caring  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  state.  Two 
different  types  of  licenses  have  been  granted.  Full  licenses  are  given 
to  those  agencies  which  comply  substantially  with  the  standards  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Provisional  licenses 
are  granted  to  agencies  and  institutions  not  currently  meeting  these 
standards  but  which  have  indicated  that  steps  toward  compliance  are 
being  taken.  The  Division  of  Child  Welfare  assists  to  develop  their 
standards  of  care  so  that  the  children  for  which  the  agency  is  respon- 
sible will  be  provided  for  adequately. 

In  the  past  many  children  have  been  placed  in  institutions  because 
a more  appropriate  method  of  taking  care  of  them  has  not  been  avail- 

5 Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Standards  for  Children  in  Foster  Care, 
p.  11. 
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able.  More  effort  is  now  being  expended  to  develop  other  plans  for 
children  who  do  not  benefit  from  institutional  care,  by  placing  them  in 
suitable  foster  homes.  Much  remains  to  be  accomplished  to  the  end 
that  children  in  institutions  are  cared  for  properly.  It  is  mandatory 
that  the  minimum  essentials  of  physical  care  be  met — sanitary  facilities, 
sufficient  space,  satisfactory  sleeping  arrangements,  proper  diet  and 
clothing  are  some  of  the  basic  requirements.  In  addition  qualified  per- 
sonnel in  sufficient  numbers  is  obligatory.  The  demand  upon  many 
children’s  institutions  and  agencies  is  sometimes  so  great  that  one  must 
choose  between  providing  adequately  for  a few  children  or  inadequately 
for  a large  number.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare 
to  dictate  to  other  agencies  or  to  take  over  their  management;  it  is 
rather  to  give  the  community  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a licensed 
child  caring  institution  is  one  which  meets  certain  basic  standards  which 
are  generally  accepted  as  being  essential.  Since  the  aim  of  this  phase 
of  the  child  welfare  program  is  primarily  educational  in  nature  and 
dictorial  methods  are  not  employed  it  will  take  time  before  the  various 
child  caring  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  state  accept  all  of  the 
proposed  higher  standards  of  child  care. 

Adoptions 

The  investigation  of  all  adoptions  effected  in  Louisiana  is  another 
important  function  of  the  Division.  Although  the  District  and  Juvenile 
Judges  of  the  state  remain  the  final  authority  in  determining  whether 
an  adoption  petition  should  be  granted,  the  courts  can  benefit  greatly 
from  the  reports  and  recommendations  made  by  representatives  of  the 
Division.  Without  such  a service  the  judge  is  compelled  to  make  a 
decision  with  only  the  evidence  which  has  been  presented  by  the  adopt- 
ing parents.  Such  evidence  frequently  does  not  present  sufficient  facts 
to  determine  whether  the  granting  of  the  adoption  is  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  child.  Although  most  persons  who  wish  to  adopt  children 
are  genuinely  concerned  about  the  child’s  welfare  they  frequently  are 
not  familiar  with  all  the  facts  concerning  the  child  and  his  natural 
parents.  In  that  small  percentage  of  cases  in  which  there  is  a conflict 
between  the  adopting  parents  and  the  natural  parents  all  the  facts 
may  be  presented  to  the  Judge  but  the  desires  of  both  may  overlook 
the  primary  consideration  which  is  the  child’s  well  being. 
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The  Louisiana  adoption  law  provides  that  any  "proper”  single  per- 
son over  the  age  of  twenty-one  or  any  married  couple  may  adopt  any 
child  under  the  age  of  seventeen  except  a child  "as  may  have  in  him  or 
her  the  blood  of  another  race.”6  The  adoption  is  effected  by  the  filing 
of  a petition  in  the  proper  Juvenile  Court  of  the  State,  a copy  of  which 
is  sent  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  to  the  child’s  natural 
parents  if  they  are  known,  unless  the  child  has  been  properly  sur- 
rendered or  has  been  declared  abandoned  by  a court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.  There  are  two  provisions  essential  to  an  adoption  law 
which  protects  the  interests  of  the  child  and  of  the  foster  parents 
adopting  him:  (l)  a social  investigation  and  (2)  an  adequate  waiting 
period.  The  Louisiana  adoption  law  contains  both  of  these  requisites 
in  a somewhat  modified  form.  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is 
required  to  "study  the  proposed  adoption”  and  submit  a confidential 
report  to  the  judge  setting  forth  its  findings.  In  no  case  may  an  adop- 
tion be  granted  unless  the  child  has  lived  in  the  home  of  the  adopting 
parents  for  a period  of  at  least  one  year.  Ordinarily  within  thirty  to 
sixty  days  after  the  service  of  the  petition  the  court  grants  an  inter- 
locutory decree  awarding  temporary  custody  of  the  child  to  the  adopt- 
ing parents.  At  any  time  before  a final  decree  is  granted  the  court 
may  revoke  the  interlocutory  decree.  After  a period  of  six  months,  if 
the  child  has  lived  in  the  home  of  the  adopting  parents  for  at  least  one 
year,  another  petition  is  filed  in  the  court  by  the  adopting  parents  re- 
questing that  a final  decree  be  granted.  During  the  time  between  the 
granting  of  the  interlocutory  decree  and  the  filing  of  the  petition  for  a 
final  decree  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  through  the  Division  of 
Child  Welfare  is  directed  to  "maintain  contact  with  the  proposed 
adoptive  home”  and  visit  the  home  at  least  twice  before  the  time  of 
the  hearing  on  the  petition  for  a final  decree.  A confidential  report  of 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Division  must  be  filed  with 
the  court.  If  the  court  is  satisfied  that  the  adoption  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  child  a final  decree  is  granted  and  the  child  becomes 
"to  all  legal  intents  and  purposes”  the  child  of  the  adopting  parents. 

The  adoption  procedure  may  seem  to  be  cumbersome  and  involved 
to  some  persons  but  it  is  the  result  of  experience  with  laws  which  aim 


6 La.  Act  154  of  1942,  Sec.  2. 
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to  protect  the  interests  of  the  child  as  well  as  the  natural  and  adopting 
parents.  The  regulations  do  make  an  adoption  more  difficult  to 
effect  and  for  this  reason  may  be  objected  to  by  persons  who  wish  to 
adopt  children  and  lawyers  who  represent  them.  The  procedure  is  set 
up,  however,  to  enable  the  judge  to  protect  adequately  the  rights  of  the 
natural  parents,  to  safeguard  the  foster  parents,  and  most  of  all  to 
be  assured  that  the  best  interests  of  the  child  will  be  promoted.  The 
legal  restrictions  may  cause  unnecessary  delay  in  a few  cases  but  the  law 
must  be  designed  so  that  the  welfare  of  the  greatest  number  of  children 
will  be  protected.  The  mere  fact  that  adopting  parents  have  sufficient 
means  to  pay  for  the  legal  costs  of  the  adoption  and  to  provide  ade- 
quate financial  care  for  the  child  does  not  mean  that  the  rights  of  the 
natural  parents  and  the  child  should  not  be  presented  to  the  judge  who 
after  all  is  the  final  arbiter  as  to  the  granting  of  the  adoption.  Such 
legal  protection  is  especially  necessary  to  prevent  trafficking  in  babies, 
particularly  illegitimate  children,  which  inevitably  results  under  a 
"wide  open”  adoption  law. 

Foster  Home  Care 

One  of  the  incongruities  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  the  failure  to 
provide  any  federal  funds  for  those  dependent  children  who  are  most 
in  need  of  public  aid.  These  children  are  those  who  do  not  have  any 
relatives  who  are  able  to  provide  them  with  care  in  a home.  The 
"orphan  asylum”  is  the  best  known  traditional  method  of  providing  for 
such  children.  In  the  past  another  method  was  apprenticing  orphan 
children  to  persons  who  would  provide  a home  and  care  in  return  for 
the  work  which  the  child  was  able  to  do.  The  children  were  "bound 
out.” 

The  "orphan  asylums”  and  children’s  institutions  have  in  the  past 
been  almost  too  popular,  for  although  there  are  some  children  best 
cared  for  in  an  institution,  there  are  many  others  who  do  not  require 
such  provision.  People  have  contributed  willingly  for  the  construction 
of  such  institutions  probably  because  there  is  a certain  satisfaction  in 
observing  the  physical  structure  which  their  gifts  have  made  possible. 
Private  contributions  for  the  maintenance  of  such  institutions  are  not 
usually  as  easy  to  obtain  which  frequently  means  that  although  a fine 
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edifice  has  been  erected  there  are  not  a sufficient  number  of  qualified 
persons  on  the  institutional  staff  to  provide  adequately  for  the  children. 
Institutions  are  costly  to  build  and  maintain  and  many  children  cannot 
receive  the  individual  care  and  attention  in  an  institution  which  they 
need  and  would  secure  as  a member  of  a family. 

In  recent  years  more  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  providing  for 
dependent  children  in  foster  homes.  In  some  respects  this  method  is 
similar  to  the  ancient  one  when  the  child  is  "bound  out,”  but  it  has 
the  important  distinction  that  the  home  is  chosen  with  the  child’s  needs 
in  mind;  the  foster  home  parent  may  be  paid  for  the  cost  of  rearing 
the  child.  In  addition  the  foster  home  is  supervised  so  that  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  child  is  assured  that  he  is  receiving  proper  care. 
The  foster  parents  and  the  agency  join  their  forces  in  the  interest  of  the 
child.  Some  use  is  still  made  of  "wage  homes”  for  older  children 
which  means  that  the  child  is  provided  care  and  lodging  and  usually 
a small  wage  in  return  for  the  work  which  he  is  to  do.  This  method  of 
care  is  used  infrequently  and  only  in  cases  in  which  an  older  child 
will  gain  in  self  respect  and  security  by  earning  his  own  living.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  homes  must  be  supervised  by  some  agency  to  be 
assured  that  the  child  is  not  being  exploited  and  that  proper  care  is 
being  provided. 

Approximately  four  hundred  (400)  children  are  receiving  foster 
home  care  each  month  from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  at  a 
total  monthly  cost  of  nine  thousand  dollars  ($9,000) . Although  this 
number  of  children  or  the  amount  expended  does  not  seem  large  in  com- 
parison to  other  categories  of  financial  aid,  these  children  are  probably 
the  most  dependent  group  aided  by  the  Department.  Of  course  none 
of  the  children  receiving  foster  home  care  are  eligible  to  receive  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  which  is  granted  to  those  child  welfare  cases  in 
which  the  child  is  living  with  a relative  within  the  degree  prescribed 
by  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  cost  of  providing  foster  home  care 
is  less  than  the  amount  it  would  cost  to  aid  these  children  in  any  other 
way — such  as  institutional  care.  A few  of  the  foster  home  children  are 
later  placed  in  private  institutions,  however,  because  study  of  their 
situation  indicates  that  they  can  best  be  provided  for  there.  The  avail- 
ability of  the  foster  home  program  means,  however,  that  the  child  need 
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not  be  sent  to  an  institution  unless  such  action  is  necessary  and  advis- 
able. The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  this  regard  is  following 
the  practice  of  some  private  child  caring  agencies  which  provide  either 
care  in  a foster  home  or  in  an  institution  according  to  the  determined 
needs  of  the  child. 

Administration  and  Finances 

The  Supervisor  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  is  Miss  Olive 
Biggar.  She  is  assisted  by  a Supervisor  of  Foster  Care,  Miss  Moss  Tyler, 
and  Child  Welfare  Consultants  located  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
The  local  welfare  offices  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
service  aspects  of  the  program  as  well  as  foster  home  care.  Child  wel- 
fare workers,  employed  by  the  Division,  are  located  in  many  of  the 
local  welfare  offices  to  be  responsible  for  the  child  welfare  program. 
The  investigation  of  adoption  petitions  is  done  by  special  workers  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  Division  and  not  attached  to  any  one  local 
welfare  office.  The  investigation,  supervision  and  licensing  of  chil- 
dren’s institutions  and  agencies  is  usually  done  by  the  Division  inde- 
pendently of  the  local  offices.  The  Child  Welfare  Consultants  are  re- 
sponsible for  these  activities  in  their  respective  areas  of  the  state. 

The  Division  has  been  extremely  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient personnel  which  is  partially  due  to  the  lack  of  enough  money  to 
pay  salaries  in  an  amount  comparable  to  other  welfare  agencies  that 
employ  workers  with  this  type  of  education  and  experience.  Although 
conditions  caused  by  the  war  have  greatly  increased  the  need  for  child 
welfare  services  the  amount  of  federal  funds  remains  inadequate.  The 
total  annual  cost  of  child  welfare  services  has  been  over  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($200,000)  but  the  federal  government  through  the 
Children’s  Bureau  provides  only  about  thirty- three  thousand  dollars 
($33,000)  or  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  expended 
in  Louisiana  each  year.7  The  foster  home  care  program  is  financed 

7 During  the  fiscal  year  1942  the  sum  of  $92,800  was  expended  for  foster  home  care 
in  addition  to  $118,919  for  child  welfare  services.  See,  La.  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, Fifth  Annual  Report,  p.  66. 

The  amount  of  federal  funds  expended  in  any  one  fiscal  year  varies,  for  if  the  amount 
available  for  one  year  is  not  entirely  expended  it  may  be  used  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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entirely  by  state  funds.  Since  the  federal  government  has  assumed 
the  financial  cost  of  the  present  war  effort  which  creates  more  child 
welfare  problems,  particularly  an  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency,  it 
would  seem  appropriate  that  the  federal  government  assume  a larger 
part  of  the  cost  to  the  state.  More  federal  funds  will  be  provided  only 
when  public  understanding  of  these  problems  demands  that  the  com- 
munity accept  the  responsibility  of  providing  necessary  services  essen- 
tial for  the  development  of  young  children. 
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Chapter  IX 


PROBATION  AND  PAROLE1 

In  order  to  protect  society  some  method  must  be  followed  to  con- 
trol persons  convicted  of  crime  and  frequently  they  must  be  incar- 
cerated. The  aim  of  the  criminal  law  is  to  relate  the  period  of  incar- 
ceration to  the  crime  committed  but  if  the  state  hopes  to  achieve  any- 
thing in  addition  to  punishment,  the  period  of  incarceration  must  also 
be  related  to  the  criminal  and  particularly  to  the  possibility  of  his  re- 
habilitation. Since  relatively  few  prisoners  die  in  prison,  most  of  the 
persons  who  are  convicted  and  incarcerated  return  eventually  to  society. 
If  society  is  to  be  protected  from  further  criminal  activity  by  these  per- 
sons, it  is  necessary  that  something  be  done  to  ensure  that  they  will 
avoid  criminal  activity  in  the  future.  Experience  has  indicated  that 
punishment  through  incarceration  is  not  by  itself  a successful  deterrent 
to  future  crimes.  In  order  to  avoid  the  costly  procedure  of  arresting 
and  convicting  the  same  persons  repeatedly,  attention  must  be  given  to 
what  happens  to  them  after  their  first  convictions.  It  is  not  possible, 
nor  is  it  desirable,  to  put  every  person  convicted  of  crime  into  a penal 
institution  and  keep  him  there  for  the  balance  of  his  life.  The  prisoner 
is  coming  home  some  day  (except  for  the  small  percentage  who  die  in 
prison)  ; therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  when  and  under 
what  circumstances  he  should  return.  Also  further  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  question  of  whether  the  guilty  person  need  be  incar- 
cerated in  the  first  place,  and  whether  society  can  be  protected  ade- 
quately by  allowing  him  to  live  outside  an  institution  under  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  court. 

When  criminal  laws  are  based  entirely  upon  the  premise  that  their 
purpose  is  to  punish  the  wrongdoer,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  little  at- 


1 For  a more  complete  consideration  of  release  laws  adopted  by  the  Louisiana  Legisla- 
ture in  1942  see  article  by  writer  "Making  the  Punishment  Fit  the  Criminal."  Louisiana 
Law  Review,  (December,  1942),  pp.  53-82. 
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tention  will  be  given  to  what  happens  to  the  offender  after  he  has  been 
held  guilty.  When  it  is  recognized,  however,  that  rehabilitation  of  the 
wrongdoer  is  a sound  investment,  then  new  features  are  introduced 
into  the  criminal  law.  It  is  difficult  to  write  laws  which  satisfy  the 
demands  that  the  criminal  be  punished,  removed  from  society,  and 
rehabilitated  all  in  the  same  process.  Louisiana  has,  since  1914,  ac- 
knowledged the  wisdom  of  rehabilitation  by  providing  for  parole  and 
suspension  of  sentence.  Important  changes  in  these  laws  and  admini- 
strative procedures  have  subsequently  been  made.  Perhaps  the  idea  of 
punishment  through  incarceration  remains  predominant,  but  the  social 
value  of  giving  the  criminal  an  opportunity  to  live  and  support  himself 
outside  a penal  institution  was  given  new  and  greater  recognition  by 
laws  adopted  by  the  Louisiana  Legislature  in  1942. 

Social  workers  are  quite  familiar  with  the  effects  of  the  practice  of 
incarcerating  criminals  in  jails  and  penitentiaries.  It  is  frequently  neces- 
sary for  social  welfare  agencies  to  provide  aid  to  the  wife  and  children 
of  the  husband  and  father  who  is  imprisoned.  Social  workers  are  also 
engaged  in  trying  to  assist  the  criminal  released  from  a penal  institu- 
tion to  make  a new  adjustment.  Many  social  workers  are  employed  by 
courts  to  make  investigations  and  supervise  persons  placed  on  probation 
while  others  are  working  with  prisoners  released  from  penitentiaries  on 
parole. 

Probation  and  parole  are  frequently  confused.  The  main  difference 
is  that  parole  presupposes  a period  of  incarceration  before  the  prisoner 
is  released  under  supervision,  while  the  person  granted  probation  is 
not  required  to  be  imprisoned.  Probation  is  granted  by  the  court  as  a 
part  of  the  sentence.  Parole  is  granted  by  a board  in  the  executive 
branch  of  government  after  custody  of  the  prisoner  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  prison  officials.  Fundamental  to  both  probation  and  parole 
is  the  idea  that  conditions  are  imposed  by  the  proper  authorities  and 
the  probationer  and  parolee  are  supervised. 

Suspended  sentence  means  that  the  person  found  guilty  of  a crime 
is  not  imprisoned.  The  imposition  of  sentence  may  be  suspended  in 
that  no  sentence  is  pronounced  but  the  guilty  person  is  released  from 
custody  under  conditions  imposed  by  the  court;  or  the  execution  of  the 
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sentence  may  be  suspended  which  means  that  the  court  actually  im- 
poses a sentence  but  the  person  is  not  incarcerated.  Louisiana  law 
authorizes  the  suspension  of  the  execution  of  a sentence  but  does  not 
authorize  the  court  to  suspend  the  imposition  of  sentence.  The  person 
granted  a suspended  sentence  may  or  may  not  be  placed  on  probation. 
For  example,  in  Louisiana  from  1914  until  1942  the  law  provided  for 
the  suspension  of  sentence  in  certain  cases  but  there  was  no  provision 
for  probation.  Prior  to  1942  the  person  granted  suspended  sentence 
was  not  under  the  supervision  of  a probation  officer.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  although  suspended  sentence  for  persons  guilty  of  misde- 
meanors is  possible,  these  persons  are  not  placed  on  probation. 

Suspended  Sentence  and  Probation 

Although  prisons  must  be  used  as  a place  of  custody,  it  is  becoming 
more  apparent  that  they  fail  as  a means  of  rehabilitation.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  criminals  serve  sentences  in  prison  only  to  come  out  worse 
social  misfits  than  when  they  entered.  Recognizing  this  fact,  most  states 
have  enacted  statutes  which  authorize  courts  to  suspend  the  imposition 
of  sentences  or  the  execution  of  sentences  imposed.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  approximately  one-third  of  all  offenders  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  by  state  and  federal  courts  are  placed  on  probation  or  given 
suspended  sentences.2  Economic  loss  to  the  community  is  avoided  by 
the  use  of  suspended  sentence  when  the  protection  of  society  does  not 
require  incarceration.  Most  suspended  sentence  statutes  empower  the 
court  to  impose  conditions  to  be  observed  by  the  offender.  Violation 
of  such  conditions  authorizes  the  court  to  revoke  the  suspension. 

The  offender  granted  a suspended  sentence  is  usually  placed  on  pro- 
bation under  the  supervision  of  a probation  officer.  "Probation  seeks 
to  accomplish  the  rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted  of  crime  by  re- 
turning them  to  society  during  a period  of  supervision  rather  than  by 
sending  them  into  the  unnatural  and,  all  too  often,  socially  unhealthful 
atmosphere  of  prisons  and  reformatories.”3  Although  probation  laws 
and  administrative  practices  have  many  shortcomings,  the  advantages 
of  probation  as  an  aid  to  crime  prevention  and  rehabilitation  of  offend- 

2 Attorney  General’s  Survey  of  Release  Procedures,  Probation  (Washington:  1939). 

p.  38. 

zlbid.,  p.  1. 
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ers  exceed  its  defects.  Rehabilitation  of  the  criminal  is  frequently  ef- 
fected in  cases  where  incarceration  in  a penal  institution  would  only 
result  in  aggravating  the  anti-social  attitude  and  in  further  economic 
loss  to  the  state.  The  principles  of  probation  are  sound  and  its  use 
should  be  extended.4 5 6 

Granting  Suspended  Sentence  and  Supervision 

Different  requirements  have  been  established  in  Louisiana  concern- 
ing the  suspension  of  sentence  for  misdemeanants  and  felons.  Al- 
though suspension  of  sentence  has  been  possible  in  Louisiana  since 
1914s  no  changes  in  the  law  were  made  until  1942.  The  legal  pro- 
visions concerning  suspension  of  sentence  in  felony  cases  was  changed 
somewhat  by  the  Legislature  in  1942®  but  the  requirements  concerning 
misdemeanor  cases  are  substantially  the  same.7  Probation  is  possible  in 
felony  cases  but  not  in  misdemeanor  cases. 

In  misdemeanor  cases  tried  without  a jury,  the  judge  can  suspend 
sentence  if  he  finds  that  the  defendant  has  not  been  previously  con- 
victed of  a felony  or  misdemeanor,  but  the  judge  cannot  suspend  the 
sentence  in  a case  tried  by  a jury  unless  the  suspension  is  recommended 
by  the  jury.  Although  the  sentence  is  suspended  the  court  is  required 
to  impose  a sentence  and  suspend  it  during  the  "good  behavior”  of  the 
defendant.  Good  behavior  is  defined  as  not  being  convicted  of  any 
felony  during  the  period  of  the  suspended  sentence.  Unfortunately  the 
law  authorizing  suspension  of  sentence  in  misdemeanor  cases  does  not 
provide  for  the  imposition  of  conditions  by  the  court.  The  effect  of  this 
omission  is  that  "good  behavior”  merely  means  that  a misdemeanor 
receiving  a suspended  sentence  is  to  avoid  being  convicted  of  another 
crime  during  the  period  of  suspension.  The  effectiveness  of  the  law 
would  be  improved  if  the  court  were  empowered  to  impose  conditions 
and  to  cause  the  revocation  of  the  suspended  sentence  if  it  is  shown  by 
reports  to  the  court  that  the  conditions  were  subsequently  violated. 

±lbid.,  p.  471. 

5 La.  Act  74  of  1914.  Arts.  530-538  of  the  La.  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  1928. 

6 La.  Act  49  of  1942  which  amended  Arts.  530,  531,  532,  533  and  534  and  repealed 
Art.  535  of  the  La.  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  1928. 

7 La.  Act  48  of  1942  which  amended  and  reenacted  Arts.  536,  537  and  538  of  the 
La.  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  1928. 
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Such  a provision  would  give  greater  protection  to  society,  since  the 
prisoner  could  then  be  incarcerated  before  another  crime  is  committed. 

Insofar  as  eligibility  for  probation  is  concerned,  the  distinction  be- 
tween felonies  and  misdemeanors  should  be  eliminated  entirely  to 
make  probation  possible  for  any  person  convicted  of  any  crime — both 
felonies  and  misdemeanors.  Such  a provision  probably  should  not  be 
adopted,  however,  until  appropriations  are  made  to  provide  adequate 
supervision  for  all  persons  granted  probation.  At  the  present  time  the 
Division  of  Probation  and  Parole  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
does  not  have  any  responsibility  for  persons  guilty  of  misdemeanors 
who  are  granted  a suspended  sentence. 

In  felony  cases  only  first  offenders  can  receive  a suspended  sentence 
when  the  suspension  is  recommended  by  the  jury.  The  court  may  place 
the  offender  on  probation  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  court 
may  deem  best.  It  is  not  mandatory,  however,  that  the  judge  suspend 
the  sentence  although  the  suspension  is  recommended  by  the  jury. 
The  judge  may  defer  imposition  of  the  sentence  for  a period  not  ex- 
ceeding sixty  days,  during  which  time  an  investigation  and  report  of 
the  case  is  made  by  a probation  officer.  The  report  is  available  to  the 
court  in  determination  whether  probation  should  be  granted  and  in 
fixing  the  sentence. 

The  Louisiana  law  now  provides  that  in  felony  cases  granted  pro- 
bation, the  period  of  probation  cannot  exceed  five  years,  but  a sentence 
must  be  imposed.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  requiring  the 
court  to  impose  a sentence.  It  would  be  preferable  to  authorize  the 
court  also  to  suspend  the  imposition  of  sentence  and  place  the  guilty 
person  on  probation. 

The  present  requirement  that  a sentence  in  felony  cases  cannot  be 
suspended  unless  recommended  by  a jury  should  be  eliminated.  A 
practical  difficulty  is  presented  when  the  defendant  pleads  guilty  of  a 
felony.  In  such  a cases  a jury  must  be  impaneled  to  determine  whether 
it  will  recommend  a suspension  of  sentence.  This  procedure  is  cumber- 
some, particularly  in  the  smaller  parishes  where  it  is  difficult  to  impanel 
a jury.  In  such  parishes  the  suspended  sentence  is  not  used  as  fre- 
quently as  in  the  larger  parishes  and  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  the 
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defendant  is  sent  to  prison  although  a suspended  sentence  would  be 
proper  except  for  the  difficulty  of  securing  a jury’s  recommendation. 
Greater  use  of  the  legal  provision  for  pre-sentence  investigations  by  a 
probation  officer  would  give  the  court  sufficient  facts  on  which  to  base 
a decision  as  to  whether  the  guilty  person  should  be  granted  probation. 
Such  an  investigation  and  report  would  probably  be  a better  basis  than 
a jury’s  recommendation  for  determining  whether  the  sentence  should 
be  suspended. 

The  person  placed  on  probation  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Division  of  Probation  and  Parole  of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. This  supervision  is  done  by  representatives  of  the  Division  and 
not  by  the  local  welfare  offices.  There  is,  however,  legal  authority 
for  courts  to  use  local  welfare  directors  as  probation  officers.8  As  far 
as  is  known  this  provision  in  the  law  has  never  been  used  by  the  courts. 
The  Probation  and  Parole  officers  of  the  Division  of  Probation  and 
Parole  are  responsible  for  supervision  of  probationers  and  parolees  in 
the  judicial  districts  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

T ermination  of  Suspended  Sentence 

Under  the  law  prior  to  1942  suspension  of  sentence  in  felony  cases 
could  be  revoked  only  when  it  was  established  that  the  defendant  had 
subsequently  been  convicted  of  a felony.  The  1942  law  provides  that 
in  felony  cases  the  court  may  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the 
sentence  terminate  the  probation  and  discharge  the  probationer  pro- 
vided that  such  action  is  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Parole.  In 
other  words  the  probationer  may  be  discharged  before  the  time  of  the 
sentence  has  expired.  There  seems  to  be  no  real  reason  for  requiring 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Parole  in  such  cases  except  the 
fear  that  the  judge  may  abuse  the  authority  if  it  is  given  to  him.  In  a 
few  cases  the  judge  may  hesitate  to  terminate  the  probation  and  act 
only  when  the  Board  of  Parole  will  share  the  responsibility  through 
its  recommendation.  If  judges  do  abuse  their  authority  the  remedy 
should  be  to  get  better  judges  rather  than  tie  the  hands  of  the  members 

8 See  Sec.  10  of  the  Welfare  Organization  Act  (La.  Act  344  of  1938  as  amended  by 
La.  Act  212  of  1940). 
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of  the  judiciary  who  are  capable  and  conscientious  in  making  decisions 
and  assuming  their  responsibility  under  the  law. 

When  the  probationer  violates  the  conditions  of  his  probation  the 
suspended  sentence  may  be  terminated  by  the  court  and  the  defendant 
committed  to  the  penitentiary.  This  decision  is  made  by  the  court. 
The  probationer  is  entitled  to  a discharge  when  he  has  served  the 
period  fixed  by  the  court  and  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  his  proba- 
tion. 

The  1942  statute  did  not  change  the  provision  for  the  termination 
of  a suspended  sentence  in  misdemeanor  cases.  The  suspended  sentence 
is  revocable  if  the  defendant  is  subsequently  convicted  of  a felony  or 
another  misdemeanor.  Neither  the  verdict  of  conviction  nor  the  judg- 
ment entered  becomes  final  until  the  expiration  of  the  sentence.  At 
that  time  the  defendant  applies  for  a new  trial  and  dismissal  of  the 
case;  he  is  required  to  make  an  affidavit  that  he  has  not  subsequently 
been  convicted  of  any  crime  and  that  there  is  no  charge  pending  against 
him.  If  the  court  finds  these  facts  to  be  true,  it  is  required  to  order  a 
new  trial  and  dismiss  the  case.  As  has  already  been  indicated  the 
situation  would  be  improved  if  further  changes  were  made  in  the  law 
concerning  suspension  of  sentence  in  misdemeanor  cases. 

Indeterminate  Sentence  and  Parole 

Parole  has  been  utilized  in  Louisiana  as  a method  of  release  from 
the  state  Penitentiary  since  1914.  Many  improvements  in  the  laws 
regulating  the  administration  of  parole  were  accomplished  by  legisla- 
tion adopted  in  1942.  Under  the  parole  law  prior  to  1942,  only  those 
persons  who  received  an  indeterminate  sentence  were  eligible  for 
parole.  Since  many  persons  convicted  of  crime  were  not  eligible  for 
indeterminate  sentence  they  were  consequently  not  eligible  to  be  pa- 
roled. In  fact,  approximately  forty  per  cent  of  the  inmate  population 
of  the  state  penitentiary  were  released  outright  rather  than  paroled. 
Under  the  1942  laws  all  prisoners  receive  a flat  or  determinate  sentence 
and  become  eligible  for  parole  when  they  have  served  one-third  of  the 
sentence  imposed. 

The  importance  of  the  change  in  the  fundamental  law  concerning 
the  type  of  sentence  imposed  by  the  court  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
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The  law  prior  to  1942  which  denied  parole  to  a large  number  of  pris- 
oners was  apparently  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  nature  of  the 
offense  should  determine  whether  the  prisoner  should  be  released  on 
parole.  This  theory  is  false,  for  experience  has  indicated  that  decisions 
concerning  the  granting  of  parole  should  be  based  upon  the  character- 
istics of  the  criminal  rather  than  upon  the  nature  of  his  crime. 

The  1942  parole  law  provides  that  "a  parole  shall  be  ordered  only 
for  the  best  interest  of  society,  not  as  an  award  of  clemency.”10  This 
definition  makes  it  clear  that  although  a prisoner  may  have  served 
sufficient  time  to  be  eligible  for  parole,  his  release  depends  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  parole  authorities  as  to  whether  such  action  would 
benefit  the  prisoner  and  society.  When  a prisoner  is  released  on  parole 
his  sentence  is  not  reduced,  but  the  balance  of  the  sentence  is  served 
under  the  supervision  of  the  parole  authorities.  "Supervised  freedom” 
has  many  advantages  over  an  outright  discharge.  A definite  plan  must 
be  established  before  the  prisoner  may  be  paroled.  This  plan  includes 
employment,  residence  and  a parole  advisor.  The  parolee  must  have  a 
job  if  he  is  physically  able  to  work.  Arrangements  are  made  so  that 
the  parolee  will  have  a definite  place  to  live.  There  must  be  a parole 
advisor  who  had  accepted  the  responsibility  for  assisting  the  parolee  to 
observe  the  conditions  of  his  parole.* 11  All  phases  of  a proposed  parole 
plan  are  thoroughly  investigated.  By  means  of  this  pre-parole  investi- 
gation it  is  determined  that  the  offer  of  work  is  genuine,  that  it  is  work 
which  the  parolee  is  capable  of  doing  and  that  it  will  not  cause  him  to 
engage  in  illegal  activities  or  associate  with  persons  who  will  encourage 
further  criminal  activity. 

10  La.  Act  42  of  1942  which  replaced  La.  Act  331  of  1926. 

11  The  parole  law  prior  to  1942  required  that  a "first  friend”  be  secured  who  in  most 
instances  was  also  the  parolee’s  employer.  This  practice  was  previously  terminated  for 
in  many  cases  the  first  friend-employer  paid  inadequate  wages  and  the  parolee  could  not 
secure  another  job  because  of  the  fear  that  his  parole  would  be  revoked  and  he  would 
be  returned  to  the  penitentiary.  Under  the  present  regulations  the  advisor  may  not  be 
the  parolee’s  employer. 

The  former  Board  of  Parole  beginning  in  October  1938  also  required  the  posting  of 
a "first  friend  bond”  in  the  sum  of  $25  for  parolees  residing  in  Louisiana  and  $50  for 
those  leaving  the  state.  Although  it  was  claimed  (see  p.  5 of  the  Report  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Board  of  Parole,  April  30,  1940)  that  this  unique  requirement  improved  the  effici- 
ency of  parole  supervision,  it  worked  an  undue  hardship  on  prisoners  unable  to  secure 
the  money  for  the  bond.  This  requirement  was  eliminated  prior  to  January  1,  1941. 
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Another  advantage  of  parole  over  outright  discharge  for  all  prison- 
ers is  that  the  restraints  imposed  by  years  of  incarceration  are  not  sud- 
denly removed.  Definite  conditions  are  imposed  at  the  time  the  parole 
is  granted  and  the  parolee  may  be  returned  to  the  penitentiary  for 
violating  any  of  these  conditions.  Some  of  the  general  conditions 
agreed  to  by  the  parolee  are  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  Certifi- 
cate of  Parole  unless  permission  is  granted  to  go  elsewhere,  to  submit 
written  monthly  reports,  and  to  live  and  work  at  the  place  stated  in  the 
parole  certificate  unless  the  plan  is  changed. 

The  supervision  provided  to  the  parolee  helps  him  to  make  an  ad- 
justment after  his  release.  Those  prisoners  who  are  handicapped  by  a 
physical  or  mental  disability  or  by  lack  of  relatives  or  friends  are  given 
aid  by  the  Division  of  Probation  and  Parole  and  the  other  divisions  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  By  means  of  supervision  the  parole 
authorities  are  assured  that  the  conditions  of  parole  are  being  observed 
and  that  the  parolee  is  not  engaging  in  further  criminal  activities. 

Louisiana’s  first  parole  law  authorized  the  Governor,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Penitentiary,  to  issue  a 
"parole  or  permit  to  go  at  large’’  to  a first  offender,  except  those  con- 
victed of  certain  crimes,  who  had  served  at  least  one  year  of  his  sen- 
tence. Each  parolee  upon  being  discharged  was  to  be  furnished  with  a 
"serviceable  suit  of  clothes  and  transportation  to  such  place  as  he  may 
elect  to  go  within  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  five  dollars  in  money.’’12 
In  1916  a Board  of  Parole  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor 
was  created  which  was  granted  the  power  to  decide  when  and  under 
what  circumstances  prisoners  were  to  be  paroled.  Prisoners  who  had 
received  an  indeterminate  sentence  were  eligible  for  release  on  parole 
at  the  expiration  of  their  minimum  sentence.13  The  district  court  was 
designated  to  determine  whether  the  parolee  had  violated  the  condi- 
tions of  his  parole. 

Although  some  modifications  of  the  parole  law  were  made  by  the  leg- 
islature in  1918,14  the  basic  parole  law  which  was  in  effect  at  the  time  the 
1942  legislature  convened  was  passed  in  1926.  Under  this  statute  the 

12  La.  Act  149  of  1914. 

13  La.  Act  125  of  1916. 

14  La.  Act  24  of  1918. 
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authority  for  granting  parole  was  vested  in  a parole  board  consisting 
of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor.15  The  board  was  author- 
ized to  adopt  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of 
parole  in  the  state.16  The  board  was  required  to  meet  once  a month.  At 
the  one  day  monthly  meeting  decisions  were  made  on  about  thirty 
cases.  Since  there  was  little  or  no  previous  opportunity  to  study  and 
review  the  cases,  the  board  was  forced  to  rely  largely  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  two  full  time  employees  of  the  board,  a parole  officer 
and  an  office  secretary.  It  was  impossible  for  one  parole  officer  to  in- 
vestigate thirty  cases  each  month  located  in  all  parts  of  the  state  and 
at  the  same  time  effectively  supervise  about  five  hundred  persons  who 
had  previously  been  granted  parole. 

The  laws  concerning  parole  were  further  complicated  when  the 
state  legislature  adopted  the  Administrative  Code  of  194017  abolishing 
the  former  Board  of  Parole  and  transferring  its  functions  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare.  An  executive  order  issued  in  January, 
1941  placed  this  provision  of  the  law  in  effect.  As  a result  the  Director 
of  Public  Welfare  became  vested  with  the  legal  powers  of  the  former 
Board  of  Parole,  with  the  authority  to  grant  and  revoke  paroles.  In 
order  to  carry  on  this  work  the  Director  of  Public  Welfare  appointed 
a parole  committee  consisting  of  three  persons  on  the  staff  of  the  de- 
partment. This  committee  was  responsible  for  reviewing  all  applica- 
tions for  parole  and  recommending  whether  parole  should  be  granted 
or  denied.  During  the  time  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  was 
responsible  for  parole,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Welfare  to  rely  upon  the  recommendations  of  this  committee.  The 
committee  ceased  to  function  when  the  1942  parole  law  became  effec- 
tive. 


15  La.  Act  331  of  1926. 

16  The  writer  was  recently  interested  to  discover  that  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
by  the  previous  board  of  parole  were  identical  in  wording  to  the  parole  requirements  of 
the  United  States  War  Department.  The  forms  with  some  slight  modification  of  the 
army  parole  system  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  Louisiana  Board  of  Parole  prior 
to  1941.  Compare  the  provisions  of  Army  Regulation  600-415,  dated  December  31,  1929 
with  regulations  of  the  Louisiana  parole  system  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Board  of  Parole,  April  30,  1940. 

17  La.  Act  47  of  1940.  Usually  referred  to  as  the  "Reorganization  Act.”  This  statute 
was  later  held  unconstitutional. 
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Present  Law 

Under  the  1942  parole  law  a Board  of  Parole  of  three  members  is 
created,  consisting  of  the  Director  of  Public  Welfare  or  his  representa- 
tive, the  Attorney  General  or  his  representative,  and  the  trial  judge. 
The  Attorney  General  or  his  representative  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  it  is  practical  for  the 
presiding  judge  to  be  a member  of  the  board,  since  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  various  judges  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Parole.  If 
as  many  as  thirty  cases  are  decided  in  one  day  it  is  obvious  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  all  of  these  presiding  judges  to  be  present.  Further 
consideration  should  undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  membership  of  the 
board. 

Eligibility  for  Parole 

Any  person  confined  in  any  penal  institution  in  the  state  may  be  re- 
leased on  parole  after  serving  one-third  of  the  maximum  sentence  im- 
posed. Since  the  provisions  of  the  parole  lav/  are  extended  to  all 
persons  serving  either  determinate  or  indeterminate  sentences  in  the 
state  penitentiary  all  inmates  will  eventually  be  eligible  for  parole. 
The  artificial  distinctions  based  on  the  nature  of  the  crime  are  elimi- 
nated by  the  1942  laws  and  decisions  can  be  based  on  the  potentialities 
of  the  criminal  to  adjust  if  released. 

First  offenders  who  receive  a sentence  of  five  years  or  less  may  be 
paroled  before  they  have  served  one-third  of  their  sentence.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  law  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  a long  period  of  in- 
carceration particularly  for  the  young  first  offender  who  commits  a 
minor  felony.  Release  will  be  possible  just  as  soon  after  incarceration 
as  a satisfactory  parole  plan  can  be  established  and  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Parole  is  secured. 

Prisoners  who  have  been  sentenced  for  life  may,  of  course,  apply 
to  the  State  Board  of  Pardons  for  a commutation  of  sentence.  If  the 
Board  of  Pardons  commutes  the  sentence  to  a fixed  term  of  years  and 
such  commutation  is  approved  by  the  Governor,  then  the  prisoner 
may  be  paroled  when  he  has  served  one-third  of  the  commuted  sentence. 
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Investigation  and  Release 

Under  the  1942  parole  law  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is 
charged  with  making  pre-parole  investigations,  which  include  informa- 
tion concerning  the  circumstances  of  the  prisoner’s  offense,  previous 
social  history  and  criminal  record  and  his  conduct  and  attitude  in 
prison.18  The  Division  of  Probation  and  Parole  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  is  responsible  for  securing  this  information  and  pre- 
senting the  facts  to  the  Board  of  Parole.  The  facilities  of  the  welfare 
office  in  each  parish  are  used  in  making  pre-parole  investigations. 
After  the  parole  has  been  granted  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  parolee.  This  supervision  is 
carried  on  directly  by  the  Division  of  Probation  and  Parole  and  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  local  welfare  offices. 

The  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  prison  authorities  with  the 
parole  authorities  is  very  important  in  determining  who  should  be 
paroled  and  when  release  on  parole  is  to  be  effective.  Although  a 
prisoner  may  not  be  released  until  he  has  served  a part  of  his  sentence, 
it  is  not  mandatory  that  he  be  paroled  at  any  particular  time.  The 
parole  should  be  granted  when  there  is  the  best  possibility  of  the  pris- 
oner’s adjustment  after  his  release.  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
is  authorized  to  station  an  employee  at  the  state  penitentiary  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  penitentiary  officials  in  carrying  out 
the  parole  act.  Such  an  employee  has  been  stationed  at  the  penitentiary 
since  1942. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  old  parole  law  prisoners  were  turned 
loose  at  the  gates  of  Angola  without  a job  and  in  many  cases  without 
a place  to  live  or  a plan  of  any  kind.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  after  a 
long  period  of  incarceration,  adjustment  in  the  "free  world’’  will  be 
difficult.  The  parole  law  now  provides  that  all  prisoners  released 
shall  receive  civilian  clothes,  transportation  to  the  place  of  conviction  or 
other  place  designated  by  the  provisions  of  the  parole,  and  the  sum  of 

18  By  means  of  La.  Act  168  of  1938,  the  Louisiana  legislature  adopted  the  Uniform 
Act  for  Out-of-State  Parolee  Supervision.  Under  this  law  Louisiana  is  a member  of  the 
Interstate  Compact  and  has  agreed  not  to  permit  parolees  to  enter  another  state  until 
the  receiving  state  has  had  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  case.  In  the  same  manner 
other  states  which  are  members  of  the  Compact  do  not  send  their  parolees  to  Louisiana 
without  notifying  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
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twenty  dollars  if  he  has  served  two  or  more  years,  or  ten  dollars  if  he 
has  served  less  than  two  years.  The  prisoner’s  adjustment  after  re- 
lease from  the  penitentiary  would  be  facilitated  if  he  were  paid  a small 
amount  for  the  work  he  performs  while  incarcerated.  (At  the  present 
time  certain  trustees  in  the  penitentiary  are  paid  the  sum  of  one  dollar 
a month  for  work  performed) . With  the  money  he  has  earned  the 
prisoner  would  be  able  to  support  himself  until  he  receives  his  first 
payment  for  wages. 

Provisions  of  the  parole  law  do  not  apply  to  persons  committed  to 
the  Louisiana  Training  Institute  for  Boys  at  Monroe  or  the  Louisiana 
State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Pineville.  Release  from  these  two 
institutions  is  controlled  by  other  statutes.19 

Termination  of  Parole 

If  the  parolee  violates  the  condition  of  his  parole,  he  may  be  arrested 
and  detained  until  the  Board  of  Parole  is  able  to  decide  whether  the 
parole  should  be  revoked  and  the  parolee  returned  to  the  penitentiary. 
When  requested  by  the  parolee,  the  Board  of  Parole  must  provide  a 
hearing  to  be  held  within  thirty  days  of  the  time  the  request  is  received. 
This  hearing  gives  the  parolee  an  opportunity  to  present  facts  to  show 
why  the  parole  should  not  be  revoked.  The  Board  of  Parole  may 
modify  or  suspend  parole  supervision  when  it  is  satisfied  that  further 
supervision  is  no  longer  necessary.  A final  discharge  is  issued  when 
the  parolee  has  served  the  maximum  sentence  originally  imposed.20 

Parole  and  Pardon 

There  are  sound  distinctions  between  parole  and  pardon.  Pardons  in 
Louisiana  are  granted  by  the  Governor  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board  of  Pardons  which  consists  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court  before  which 

19  La.  Acts  127  and  128  of  1942. 

20  The  laws  adopted  by  the  1942  legislature  do  not  affect  the  provisions  of  Act  127 
of  1938  which  provides  that  where  a District  Prison  Farm  has  been  established  under  the 
authority  of  Act  203  of  1926  as  amended  by  Act  189  of  1928,  the  District  Judge  may 
sentence  any  person  convicted  in  the  district  to  the  district  prison  farm.  Persons  con- 
victed of  certain  crimes  or  receiving  a sentence  of  more  than  five  years  cannot  be  com- 
mitted to  the  prison  farm.  The  prisoners  are  entitled  to  good-time  credits  and  parole  in 
the  same  manner  as  prisoners  in  the  state  penitentiary. 
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the  conviction  was  had.21  Pardon  extends  forgiveness  to  a criminal 
and  excuses  him  from  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  law.  A parole, 
however,  is  not  an  act  of  clemency.  Pardon  is  a legal  or  quasi-judicial 
function.  Parole  is  primarily  a social  service  function.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  parole  to  take  care  of  the  cases  in  which  harsh  and  unjust 
action  has  been  taken  because  of  legal  technicalities  or  other  reasons. 
It  is  the  proper  function  of  the  pardoning  authority  to  rectify  such 
occurrences  since  in  many  cases  the  court  is  powerless  to  act. 

Appropriation 

The  Appropriation  Act  of  194222  provides  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $28,000  for  the  Division  of  Probation  and  Parole  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  This  amount  is  substantially  larger  than  the 
previous  annual  appropriation  of  $8,700  for  the  former  Board  of  Pa- 
role which  was  obviously  inadequate.  An  annual  appropriation  of 
$28,000  is  probably  sufficient  for  the  current  biennium  but  a larger 
amount  of  funds  must  be  made  available  in  the  future  if  an  adequate 
probation  and  parole  system  is  to  be  established.  An  investment  of 
more  funds  in  this  type  of  work  will  reduce  the  necessity  of  building 
more  penal  institutions.  Institutional  care  of  the  proper  kind  is  neces- 
sarily expensive  and  the  state  will  effect  a saving  by  expanding  proba- 
tion and  parole  as  well  as  benefit  the  individual  criminal  and  society. 

The  present  appropriation  of  $28,000  means  that  $2,333  a month 
is  available  which  is  only  enough  to  provide  the  minimum  number  of 
probation  and  parole  officers.  The  Division  of  Probation  and  Parole 
benefits  from  being  a part  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  that 
certain  facilities  such  as  office  space  is  available.  The  work  would  be 
much  more  expensive  to  the  state  if  carried  on  by  a separate  department 
which  did  not  already  have  an  organization  established  in  all  parts 
of  the  state.  Certain  services  such  as  statistical  reporting  and  analysis, 
pre-parole  investigations  by  the  local  welfare  offices  can  be  provided 
with  a minimum  cost  to  the  state. 

The  supervisor  of  the  Division  of  Probation  and  Parole  is  Mr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Davidson  who  during  the  past  year  has  secured  a staff  of 

21  La.  Const,  of  1921,  Art.  V,  Sec.  10. 

22  La.  Act  266  of  1942,  Item  No.  59. 
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assistants  to  handle  the  supervision  of  parolees  and  probationers  in  all 
parts  of  the  state.  Although  the  staff  of  the  Division  is  small  it  rep- 
resents the  foundation  upon  which  a sound  program  in  the  future  can 
be  built.  The  state  legislature  in  1942  by  adopting  a new  "Louisiana 
Criminal  Code”23  and  related  laws  concerning  criminals  took  an  im- 
portant forward  step  toward  improving  the  situation  in  Louisiana. 

23  See,  Bennett,  Dale  E,  "The  Louisiana  Criminal  Code,”  V Louisiana  Law  Review 

(December,  1942),  pp.  6-52. 


Chapter  X 


FINANCING  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
IN  LOUISIANA 

In  January  1937  the  total  amount  of  funds  expended  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Department  of  Public  Welfare  was  $487,508.39.  In  January  1943 
the  total  expenditures  were  $1,264,419.  The  Department  spent  over 
eighteen  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year1  ending  June  30,  1942. 2 The 
amount  of  money  expended  is  not  the  most  adequate  method  of  meas- 
uring the  increasing  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare in  the  state  but  it  is  one  index  and  probably  the  easiest  to  use. 
Expenditures  for  public  assistance  account  for  the  major  part  of  the 
total;  such  expenditures  increased  from  $407,291.23  in  January  1937 
to  $1,046,310  in  January  1943.  The  fact  that  public  assistance  rep- 
resents the  most  money  should  not,  however,  overshadow  the  im- 
portance of  other  welfare  activities  of  the  Department. 

The  financing  of  the  various  programs  of  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  is  a fundamental  problem  with  which  all  persons 
interested  in  welfare  activities  must  be  concerned.  It  takes  money  to 
carry  on  such  programs  and  since  the  money  is  provided  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  state  it  is  a matter  which  affects  all  persons.  The  problems 
of  financing  are  sometimes  technical  and  dull  but  unless  at  least  par- 
tially understood  by  interested  citizenry  no  solution  to  them  will  be 
secured.  Much  difficulty  arises  from  failure  of  employees  of  the  De- 
partment, employees  of  the  other  social  welfare  agencies  and  citizens 
in  general  to  understand  the  limitations  of  the  Department.  It  would 
seem  that  with  "so  much"  money  the  Department  should  be  able  to 
do  anything  and  everything,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Although  the 
reasons  for  the  limitations  -may  not  be  agreed  to  by  all,  usually  some 
good  reason  does  exist. 

1 The  term  "year”  as  used  in  this  chapter  is  the  fiscal  year.  Thus  the  fiscal  year 
1942  is  the  twelve  month  period  from  July  1,  1941  to  June  30,  1942. 

2 Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Fifth  Annual  Report,  pp.  66-73. 
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The  method  of  financing  public  welfare  in  Louisiana  has  changed 
significantly  and  on  several  different  occasions,  since  the  Department 
was  established  in  1936.  Changes  have  been  made  in  both  the  federal 
and  state  methods  of  financing.  In  August  1939,  President  Roosevelt 
approved  several  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  which  in- 
creased the  amount  of  funds  received  by  the  state  from  the  federal 
government.  The  Louisiana  Legislature,  particularly  in  1940,  made 
important  changes  in  the  method  of  providing  state  funds  for  public 
welfare  activities  in  the  state. 

State  Funds 

Prior  to  July  1,  1940  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  secured 
state  funds  directly  from  a gasoline  tax3  and  a sales  tax.4  The  State 
Legislature  in  1940,  however,  altered  these  laws  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment’s state  income  is  no  longer  dependent  upon  these  taxes.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  1940  and  1942  appropriation  acts  the  Department 
secures  funds  from  the  General  Fund,  after  all  balances  from  special 
taxes  have  been  exhausted.  This  change  in  the  law  assures  the  Depart- 
ment of  a definite  amount  of  state  funds  each  year  rather  than  changing 
amounts  collected  from  dedicated  taxes.  The  definite  appropriations, 
provided  in  the  1940  and  1942  acts,  make  it  possible  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  to  formulate  a sound  budget  and  thus  secure 
the  maximum  benefit  from  the  money  appropriated  by  the  legislature 
for  public  welfare  services.  It  is  important  in  a program  as  extensive 
as  that  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  that  fiscal 
affairs  be  carefully  planned.  Such  planning  can  be  done  only  when  the 
amount  of  funds  available  is  known  in  advance.  When  the  Depart- 
ment is  assured  of  continued  funds,  the  possibility  of  it  being  necessary 
to  remove  eligible  persons  from  the  rolls  or  to  decrease  grants  is  greatly 
reduced. 

The  amount  of  state  funds  currently  available  to  the  Department 
indicates  to  some  degree  the  extent  of  the  activities  for  which  the 
Department  is  currently  responsible.  The  following  is  a condensed 
statement  of  the  apppropriations  made  by  the  state  legislature  at  the 

3 La.  Act  87  of  1936  as  amended  by  La.  Act  19  of  1938. 

4 Public  Welfare  Revenue  Act.  La.  Act  2 of  1938. 
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regular  and  special  sessions  held  in  1942.  These  appropriations  do  not 
include  federal  funds  granted  to  the  state. 


1942-43 

1943-44 

Administrative  Expenses5 

$1,939,000 

$1,939,000 

Public  Assistance  and  Child  Welfare  Services6 

5,652,945 

5,652,945 

Old  Age  Assistance7 

1,600,000 

1,600,000 

Assistance  for  "needy  unemployables”8.... 

750,000 

1,000,000 

Probation  and  Parole9 

Services  for  the  Blind  and 

28,000 

28,000 

Sight  Conservation10 

26,500 

26,500 

Commodity  Distribution* 11 

135,000 

135,000 

Confederate  Pensions12 

1,070,988 

1,017,763 

The  appropriations  for  the  Division  of  Probation  and  Parole  and 
the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation  are  rela- 
tively not  very  large.  These  divisions,  however,  carry  on  important 
service  programs.  Although  many  of  the  clients  of  these  two  divisions 
also  receive  public  assistance  no  direct  payments  are  made  to  clients 
from  the  appropriations  for  these  two  services.  The  work  of  these  di- 
visions of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  been  reviewed  in 
preceding  chapters.  An  appropriation  was  also  made  by  the  legislature 
in  1942  for  the  Division  of  Commodity  Distribution  which  was  respon- 
sible for  the  operation  of  the  stamp  plan  and  the  direct  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities.  Since  this  program  was  abolished  by  the  federal 
government  in  1943  the  entire  amount  of  the  funds  made  available  will 
not  be  used. 

The  Appropriation  Act  of  1942  as  passed  by  the  State  Legislature 
provided  for  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  for  Others  Assistance 
(assistance  for  "needy  unemployables”)  and  an  additional  appropria- 
tion of  $2,500,000  for  Old  Age  Assistance  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal 

5 La.  Act  266  of  1942,  Appropriation  Act  of  1942,  Item  100-1. 

6 Ibid.,  Item  100-2. 

7 La.  Act  3 of  1942,  Extraordinary  Session,  Sec.  3. 

8 Ibid.,  Sec.  4. 

9 La.  Act  266  of  1942,  op.  cit.,  Item  59- 

10  Ibid.,  Item  60. 

11  Ibid.,  Item  100-4. 

12  Ibid.,  Item  100-5.  This  figure  includes  appropriations  for  payment  of  pensions  and 
the  payment  of  interest  and  retirement  of  debt.  See  Chapter  XII. 
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years.13  The  Governor  of  the  State,  however,  found  it  necessary  to 
veto  these  two  appropriations  because  the  revenue  measures  adopted  by 
the  legislature  were  not  sufficient  to  finance  the  appropriations  which 
were  made.  Because  of  the  lack  of  funds  it  was  necessary  for  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  to  discontinue  entirely  the  Others  Assist- 
ance category  in  July  1942. 14  A special  session  of  the  legislature  was 
held  in  August  1942  for  the  primary  purpose  of  providing  funds  for 
maintaining  services  to  the  handicapped.  The  sales  tax,  which  prior 
to  1940  had  provided  funds  for  welfare  services,  had  been  abolished 
effective  December  31,  1940.  In  the  special  session  in  1942  the  legisla- 
ture found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a one  per  cent  sales  tax  in  order  to 
secure  sufficient  revenue  for  the  appropriations  made  at  the  regular 
and  special  sessions.  The  proceeds  from  the  1942  sales  tax  are  placed 
in  a War  Emergency  Fund  from  which  appropriations  were  made  by 
the  legislature.  Since  the  amount  of  funds  needed  for  the  payment 
of  Confederate  Pensions  has  been  steadily  decreasing  the  legislature 
also  authorized  the  State  Board  of  Liquidation  of  the  State  Debt  to 
secure  funds  from  this  source  if  necessary.  An  amendment  to  the 
Louisiana  Constitution  in  1936  provided  that  the  system  of  Confederate 
Pensions  could  be  merged  and  consolidated  with  "the  system  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  aged  needy  individuals.”15 

The  appropriation  for  Others  Assistance  made  by  the  special  session 
is  less  than  one  half  of  the  amount  which  the  Department  had  been 
spending  annually  for  this  type  of  aid.  It  was  possible,  however,  for 
the  Department  to  re-establish  this  category  in  October  1942. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  special  session  for  Old  Age  Assist- 
ance and  Others  Assistance  are  in  addition  to  the  $5,652,945  appropri- 
ated at  the  regular  1942  session  for  public  assistance  and  child  welfare 
services.  The  total  amount  of  state  funds  available  for  these  programs 
is  $8,002,945  for  1942-43  and  $8,402,945  for  1943-44.  Since  the  total 
amount  of  state  funds  available  for  each  of  the  two  preceding  years  for 
public  assistance  and  child  welfare  services  was  $7,652,945,  the  1942 
appropriation  represents  an  increase  of  $350,000  for  1942-43  and 

13  Ibid.,  Item  100-3. 

14  See  Chapter  VII. 

15  La.  Constitution,  Article  XVIII,  Sec.  7.  Also  see  Chapter  XII,  Confederate  Pen- 
sions. 
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$750,000  for  1943-44.  In  other  words  the  amount  of  state  funds  avail- 
able for  the  current  biennium  is  $1,100,000  more  than  was  available 
for  the  two  previous  years. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  annual  appropriation  made  by  the 
legislature  in  1940  for  public  assistance  and  child  welfare  services  were 
$1,800,000  more  than  was  previously  available  to  the  Department  from 
dedicated  taxes.  These  additional  appropriations  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1941-1944  have  enabled  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to 
increase  substantially  the  amount  of  payments  to  recipients  and  have 
made  it  possible  to  certify  a large  number  of  persons  whose  applica- 
tions for  public  assistance  had  been  pending  for  a considerable  length 
of  time.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  state  appropriation  also 
benefits  Louisiana  in  that  it  increases  the  amount  of  funds  granted  to 
the  state  by  the  federal  government. 

The  effect  of  the  increase  in  funds  is  indicated  by  the  increase  in 
total  expenditures,  the  number  of  grants  paid  and  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  pending  applications  for  public  assistance.  The  following 
figures  for  selected  months  indicated  the  trends. 


Total  Expenditures 
For  Public  Assistance 

Total  No. 
of  Grants 

No.  of 
Pending 
Applications 

November  1939 

$ 671,124 

49,641 

November  1940 

953,854 

59,529 

January  1942 

1,087,819 

63,866 

18,809 

January  1943 

1,046,310 

57,059 

5,424 

In  considering  the  figures  for  January  1943  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Others  Assistance  category  was  greatly  reduced  in  this  month. 
In  other  words  the  other  categories  increased  somewhat  in  expendi- 
tures while  Others  Assistance  was  much  below  its  previous  level. 
Although  the  total  amount  of  funds  being  expended  has  increased 
substantially  the  number  of  pending  applications  remains  high.  This 
situation  is  due  partly  to  the  difficulties  involved  in  investigating  and 
making  disposition  of  the  large  number  of  applications  which  had 
accumulated  during  the  period  when  funds  were  limited.  In  fact  in 
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many  parishes  the  number  of  applications  received  during  a month 
exceeds  the  number  on  which  investigations  have  been  completed  and 
decisions  made  concerning  eligibility.  Experience  has  indicated  that  of 
all  applications  pending  at  a particular  time  less  than  75%  will  be 
found  eligible  for  a grant. 

Although  the  grants  of  many  persons  receiving  assistance  have  been 
increased,  there  remains  a large  number  of  persons  receiving  an  amount 
of  assistance  which  is  decidedly  below  "a  reasonable  subsistence  com- 
patible with  decency  and  health”  required  by  the  Public  Assistance  Act. 
When  there  is  a large  number  of  persons  in  the  state  eligible  for  public 
assistance  but  not  receiving  it,  the  public  welfare  administrator  has  a 
difficult  problem  in  deciding  whether  to  increase  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments to  individual  recipients  or  to  increase  the  number.  If  the  addi- 
tional funds  made  available  to  the  Department  are  used  only  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  grants  to  present  recipients,  it  would  mean 
that  a large  number  of  eligible  persons  would  not  receive  any  payment. 
The  Department  has  followed  a middle  course  in  the  past,  increasing 
the  grants  of  recipients  to  some  extent  and  at  the  same  time  making 
payments  to  more  persons.  The  present  payments  are  clearly  not  ade- 
quate since  living  costs  have  increased  decidedly  while  the  grants  have 
not  been  increased  proportionately. 

From  November  1939  until  January  1943  the  Department  attempted 
to  meet  only  75%  of  the  total  needs  of  the  clients.  This  policy  was 
necessary  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  and  the  large  number  of  pending 
applications.  In  1943  the  decision  was  made  to  issue  100%  grants  in 
Old  Age  Assistance  and  Aid  to  the  Blind.  Unfortunately  the  assistance 
level  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  Others  Assistance  remains  at 
75%.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  eventually  the  assistance  level  for  these 
two  categories  can  also  be  increased,  for  recipients  of  aid  in  these  two 
categories  are  usually  in  the  greatest  need  of  rehabilitation  service. 

Federal  Grants 

In  addition  to  the  state  appropriations  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  also  receives  funds  from  two  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment— the  Social  Security  Board  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  the 
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Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942  the  Department  received  less  than 
six  million  dollars  ($5,914,000)  from  the  federal  agencies  for  public 
assistance  and  child  welfare  services  while  the  total  expenditures  for 
these  programs  were  over  thirteen  million  ($13,020,000). 

Child  Welfare  Services 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  receives  a federal  grant  from 
the  United  States  Children’s  Bureau  under  the  provisions  of  Title  V, 
Part  3 of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Under  the  terms  of  this  law, 
each  state  receives  a flat  grant  of  $10,000  a year  plus  an  additional 
grant  based  upon  the  percentage  of  rural  population  of  the  state  in 
relationship  to  the  total  rural  population  in  the  United  States.  The  an- 
nual federal  grant  for  Child  Welfare  Services  in  Louisiana  is  approxi- 
mately $33,000  while  the  total  expenditures  for  Child  Welfare  Services 
and  Foster  Home  Care  are  well  over  $200,000  a year. 

Old  Age  Assistance 

Title  I of  the  Social  Security  Act  provides  that  for  Old  Age  Assist- 
ance payments,  the  state  receive  from  the  federal  government  through 
the  Social  Security  Board,  a grant  equal  to  one-half  of  the  total  sums 
expended  for  Old  Age  Assistance  under  the  state  plan.  The  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1939,  increased 
the  maximum  grant  the  federal  government  will  match  from  $30  to 
$40  a month.  When  the  Department  approves  a grant  of  $4 0 or  over, 
the  federal  government  will  pay  $20;  if  the  grant  is  under  $40  the 
federal  government  will  pay  exactly  half  of  the  grant. 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

Under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  state  receives  a grant 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  sums  expended  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children. 
The  maximum  grant  reimbursed  by  the  federal  government  is  $18  for 
one  dependent  child  and  $12  a month  for  each  of  the  other  dependent 
children.  The  maximum  federal  grant  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
is,  therefore,  $9  a month  for  the  first  child  and  $6  a month  for  each 
additional  child. 
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Aid  to  the  Blind 

Under  the  terms  of  Title  X of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  state  re- 
ceives reimbursement  on  the  same  basis  as  for  Old  Age  Assistance. 

Administrative  Expense 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  also  receives  funds  from  the 
Social  Security  Board  for  a portion  of  its  administrative  expenses. 
Title  I of  the  Social  Security  Act  provides  that  a grant  is  to  be  made 
to  the  state,  amounting  to  5%  of  the  amount  which  the  state  receives 
for  Old  Age  Assistance  payments.  If  a state  expends  $400,000  for 
Old  Age  Assistance  and  is  entitled  to  50%  reimbursement  for  this 
amount,  or  $200,000  from  the  federal  government,  the  state  will  re- 
ceive an  additional  grant  amounting  to  5%  of  $200,000,  or  $10,000, 
which  may  be  used  by  the  state  for  administrative  expenses,  assistance 
payments,  or  both.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  of  funds  received 
by  a state  from  the  Social  Security  Board  which  can  be  used  for  ad- 
ministrative expense  increases  when  the  total  amount  of  funds  ex- 
pended for  Old  Age  Assistance  increases. 

The  amount  granted  to  the  state  for  administrative  expense  for  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  and  Aid  to  the  Blind  is  computed  on  a differ- 
ent basis  than  the  amount  granted  to  the  state  for  administering  Old 
Age  Assistance.  The  amount  of  federal  funds  received  for  administer- 
ing these  two  categories  does  not  depend  on  the  amount  expended  for 
assistance  as  in  Old  Age  Assistance  but  on  the  amount  expended  by 
the  state  for  administration.  The  state  receives  a federal  grant  for 
administrative  expense  equal  to  one  half  of  the  total  amount  expended 
by  the  state  for  administering  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  Aid  to 
the  Blind.  For  example,  if  the  state  expends  $50,000  a month  to 
administer  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  the  state  will  receive  $25,000 
federal  funds.  These  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  make  it 
necesary  for  the  state  to  determine  the  amount  expended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  for  administering  these  two  categories  of 
assistance.  This  determination  is  done  in  Louisiana,  as  in  most  other 
states,  by  means  of  a time-cost  study,  which  makes  it  possible  to  appor- 
tion the  total  administrative  expense  to  the  various  programs  financed 
by  the  Department. 
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In  the  appropriation  act,  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1942,  the 
sum  of  $1,939,000  was  provided  for  administrative  expense,  which  in- 
cludes payments  for  salaries,  equipment  and  supplies.  Therefore  the 
total  amount  of  state  funds  available  for  administrative  expenses  of 
this  kind  is  $161,583  a month.  These  funds,  together  with  the  federal 
grants  for  administrative  expense  for  each  of  the  three  security  cate- 
gories, constitute  the  amount  available  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  for  administrative  expense.  A simple  mistake  is  sometimes 
made  in  comparing  the  amount  expended  for  administrative  expense  in 
a specific  category  of  public  assistance  to  the  amount  expended  for 
assistance.  Such  a comparison  is  fallacious  unless  consideration  is 
given  to  the  number  of  applications  rejected  without  receiving  a grant 
and  the  number  of  grants  closed  as  no  longer  being  eligible.  High 
administrative  expenditures  in  relationship  to  public  assistance  may 
indicate  good  administration  in  that  ineligible  applicants  and  recipients 
are  not  granted  public  assistance.  It  can  be  expected  that  when  admin- 
istrative expenses  are  reduced,  ineligible  persons  will  receive  assistance, 
for  such  reduction  usually  means  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases 
per  worker  and  less  time  to  investigate  each  case;  the  time  the  worker 
can  give  to  rehabilitation  work  is  also  reduced  and  constructive  work 
with  clients  is  not  possible. 

In  most  of  the  parishes  of  the  state,  a part  of  the  expense  of  the 
Department  is  met  by  the  local  police  juries  providing  office  quarters  as 
well  as  public  utilities  and  some  office  equipment.  Other  police  juries 
of  the  state  assist  the  Department  by  a grant  of  funds  which  is  used 
for  financing  the  welfare  program.  This  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
police  juries  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  Department,  for  if  this  local  aid 
were  not  provided  the  administration  of  the  welfare  services  would  be 
seriously  handicapped. 

There  is  a growing  recognition  that  the  effectiveness  of  a public 
welfare  program  depends  to  a large  extent  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  services  are  administered.  The  public  generally  demands  that 
assistance  be  granted  only  to’  persons  who  are  eligible  and  on  an 
equitable  basis  to  all  persons  who  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  set 
forth  in  the  Public  Assistance  Act.  In  order  to  do  this  work  in  a 
satisfactory  fashion,  it  is  necessary  that  experienced  personnel  be  secured 
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and  retained;  only  by  paying  adequate  salaries  can  this  goal  be  attained. 
Experience  had  indicated  that  the  provision  of  adequate  funds  for  ad- 
ministration means,  in  the  long  run,  the  kind  of  welfare  program  which 
is  demanded  by  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

The  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  in  August  1939,  sub- 
stantially increased  the  amount  of  federal  funds  received  by  the  state. 
Although  Louisiana  has  also  increased  the  amount  of  state  funds  being 
provided  for  public  assistance  and  welfare  services,  the  funds  now  be- 
ing expended  do  not  adequately  meet  the  needs  throughout  the  state. 
If  these  established  programs  are  to  be  adequately  financed,  an  even 
greater  proportion  of  the  cost  must  be  provided  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 
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Chapter  XI 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

The  purpose  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  program  is  to  re- 
establish persons  who  are  handicapped  as  a result  of  disease,  accident, 
or  congenital  condition.  With  the  rapid  development  of  our  industrial 
system  and  the  increased  use  of  machinery  there  have  been  a large 
number  of  men  who  are  injured  while  working  and  therefore  are  un- 
able to  continue  their  former  employment.  With  this  increase  there 
has  come  about  an  awareness  that  these  men  should  not  be  allowed  to 
be  dependent  upon  others  for  their  livelihood.  Most  crippled  workmen 
must  secure  special  training  if  they  are  ever  to  become  self-supporting. 
A large  number  of  the  men  who  become  handicapped  have  been  en- 
gaged in  highly  specialized  trades  which  they  cannot  follow  after 
their  injuries.  Many  of  these  men  can,  if  they  secure  special  training, 
prepare  for  other  occupations,  which  would  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
their  being  dependent  upon  the  community  for  support. 

A discouraging  aspect  of  both  public  and  private  social  welfare  work 
is  the  "long  time  case”  which  requires  continuous  aid  without  any  ap- 
parent possibility  that  the  recipient  will  become  self-supporting.  Re- 
habilitation in  such  cases  can  be  effected  but  the  process  is  usually  long 
and  difficult,  requiring  real  understanding  of  the  individual  in  relation- 
ship to  the  social  services  available  in  the  community.  The  person  with 
a physical  handicap  presents  many  problems  which  cannot  be  solved 
without  coordination  of  the  various  services  available  to  him.  If  the 
individual  is  protected  by  the  provisions  of  a workmen’s  compensation 
law  he  may  secure  some  financial  remuneration  during  the  time  he  is 
unable  to  work.  Such  a law,  however,  is  only  a first  line  of  defense. 
Other  services  which  are  frequently  needed  in  such  cases  include  proper 
medical  care;  employment  counseling  and  help  in  finding  a new  job 
within  his  physical  limitations;  assistance  for  himself  and  family  if  he 
is  not  protected  by  workmen’s  compensation  or  if  the  benefits  under 
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that  law  are  not  adequate;  and,  as  mentioned  above,  special  training 
in  a new  occupation  or  trade.  This  recitation  of  the  various  aspects  of 
the  problem  indicates  to  some  extent  the  services  which  are  available. 
Medical  care  is  provided  by  a public  or  private  hospital.  The  employ- 
ment service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  available  to  try  to  find  the 
man  a new  job;  Private  social  welfare  agencies  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  provide  financial  assistance  in  many  cases  of 
this  type.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  plays  a most  useful  role  in  providing  special  training 
when  this  is  needed  and  seeing  to  it  that  all  the  available  services  are 
utilized  in  effecting  the  rehabilitation  of  the  individual.  The  community 
must  be  certain  that  all  of  these  services  are  available  and  functioning 
properly  if  they  wish  to  avoid  supporting,  from  both  public  and  private 
funds,  an  increasing  number  of  physically  handicapped  persons.  The 
individual  employee  in  each  of  these  various  services  must  fully  under- 
stand his  function  in  the  total  effort  to  bring  about  the  individual’s 
rehabilitation.  It  is  particularly  important  in  times  of  manpower  short- 
ages that  every  handicapped  person  be  permitted  to  achieve  his  maxi- 
mum usefulness.  An  understanding  of  the  background  and  present  pro- 
gram of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Education  will  aid  the  community  and  individual  to  be 
certain  that  everything  possible  is  being  done  for  the  handicapped 
person.  » 

Federal  Rehabilitation  Program 

Since  our  nation  is  again  at  war  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will 
be  an  increased  interest  in  vocational  rehabilitation  work,  for  our  pres- 
ent federal  program  was  a direct  result  of  World  War  I and  the  genu- 
ine concern  for  the  soldier  who  returned  home  a physical  cripple.  It 
was  in  1918  that  Congress  passed  the  Smith-Sears  Act  which  established 
a rehabilitation  program  for  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines.  This  pro- 
gram was  in  the  beginning  administered  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  but  in  1921  the  work  was  transferred  to  the  Vet- 
eran’s Bureau  and  thus  became  strictly  a service  for  war  veterans. 

Although  this  first  federal  rehabilitation  program  was  limited  to 
veterans,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made,  during  the  time  the  bill 
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was  being  considered  in  Congress,  to  extend  the  service  to  civilian 
persons  who  were  physically  handicapped.  Federal  aid  for  civilian  re- 
habilitation work  was  not  provided  at  this  time,  but  interest  in  the  serv- 
ice developed  and  many  states  subsequently  established  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  for  civilians.  The  federal  government  was  re- 
garded as  being  responsible  for  soldier  rehabilitation,  while  civilian 
rehabilitation  was  first  undertaken  by  the  states  with  federal  aid  as  a 
later  development.  In  some  places  vocational  rehabilitation  services  for 
civilians  were  established  under  private  auspices  with  local  and  state 
public  funds  subsequently  being  made  available. 

Before  World  War  I various  methods  were  developed  in  an  attempt 
to  meet  the  increasing  social  problem  of  the  workmen  who  suffered 
physical  handicaps.  Until  the  number  of  permanently  injured  workmen 
became  quite  large,  it  was  usually  possible  for  the  former  employer 
to  provide  some  kind  of  light  work  to  enable  the  crippled  man  to  con- 
tinue to  earn  his  living.  Rehabilitation  programs  were  established  in 
some  cities  and  states  but  the  need  for  the  service  was  not  generally 
recognized  outside  of  industrial  areas.  Workmen’s  compensation  statues 
had  been  passed  by  most  of  the  states  prior  to  World  War  I.  Under 
these  statutes  a man  injured  while  working  received  compensation 
for  the  injury,  but  no  provision  was  made  to  enable  him' to  learn  a 
new  vocation,  if,  because  of  his  injury,  he  was  unable  to  continue  with 
his  former  trade.  The  earliest  Mothers’  Aid  laws  were  intended  pri- 
marily to  aid  mothers  and  children  when  the  wage  earner  was  dead 
but  the  scope  of  the  laws  in  some  states  was  gradually  expanded  so 
that  assistance  could  be  granted  if  the  father  was  permanently  in- 
capacitated. 

The  first  grants-in-aid  to  the  states  for  vocational  rehabilitation  were 
made  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  signed  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  on  June  2,  1920.  This  act  provided  an  appropriation  of  $750,- 
000  for  the  federal  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  and  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  three  more  years.  The  appropriations 
were  allotted  to  the  states  in  proportion  to  population  with  a minimum 
appropriation  of  $5,0Q0  a year.  To  receive  a federal  grant,  a state  was 
required  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  federal  act  and  appropriate  an 
amount  equal  to  the  federal  grant  for  "maintenance  of  vocational 
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rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  their  return  to  civil  employment.” 
The  states  were  permitted  under  the  provisions  of  federal  legislation 
to  use  private  as  well  as  public  funds  to  match  the  federal  grants-in-aid 
which  enabled  them  to  secure  federal  money  without  the  state  legisla- 
tures making  any  appropriations. 

The  original  Civilian  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  was  not  perma- 
nent legislation  and  under  its  provisions  the  annual  appropriation  termi- 
nated in  1924.  Congress  in  1924  extended  the  annual  appropriation 
of  one  million  dollars  for  a six-year  period  ending  June  30,  1930. 
Since  the  appropriations  under  the  extended  bill  were  not  made  until 
December  1924,  the  delay  naturally  caused  a lapse  in  the  work  in  many 
of  the  states  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  A similar  situation  arose 
at  the  end  of  the  second  period  when  Congress  waited  until  June  30, 
1930  to  pass  the  next  extension  bill.  Under  the  terms  of  this  act  the 
annual  appropriation  of  one  million  dollars  was  continued  for  a three- 
year  period.  In  1932  a third  extension  bill  provided  federal  appropria- 
tions to  June  30,  1937  and  the  annual  appropriation  was  increased  to 
$1,097,000  with  a minimum  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  each  of  the  smaller  states  in  which  the  proportionate  population  did 
not  entitle  them  to  that  amount  under  the  previous  law. 

The  Social  Security  Act 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  the  only  phase  of  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram which  was  receiving  federal  aid  at  the  time  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  passed  in  1935.  It  was  not  until  President  Roosevelt  signed 
the  Act  on  August  14,  1935  that  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  law  be- 
came permanent  legislation.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (Title  V,  Part  4)  the  annual  appropriation  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation was  increased  from  $1,097,000  to  $1,938,000  annually.  The 
annual  federal  appropriation  was  further  increased  to  $3,500,000,  by 
amendment  in  1939. 

Conditions  of  Grant 

In  addition  to  the  requirement  concerning  the  acceptance  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  act  by  a state,  the  state  legislature  is  required  to  ( 1 ) empower 
and  direct  the  state  board  of  vocational  education  to  administer  the 
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vocational  rehabilitation  program;  (2)  provide  a plan  of  cooperation 
between  the  state  board  and  the  state  workmen’s  compensation  system; 
(3)  provide  for  the  financial  support  of  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices; and  (4)  designate  the  state  treasurer  as  custodian  of  federal  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  funds. 

No  part  of  the  funds  received  by  a state  may  be  used  by  any  institu- 
tion for  the  handicapped  unless  federal  approval  is  secured.  The  state 
is  required  to  submit  plans  to  the  federal  board  and  indicate  (a)  the 
plan  for  placing  the  rehabilitated  person  on  a job;  (b)  plan  of  ad- 
ministration and  study;  (c)  courses  of  study  offered;  (d)  qualifications 
of  personnel;  (e)  method  of  instruction;  and  (f)  plan  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  supervisors  and  directors.  The  federal  law  requires  the 
state  agency  to  make  an  annual  report.  Federal  funds  may  not  be  used 
for  the  purchase  or  rent  of  land  or  buildings.  The  federal  act  also 
requires  that  the  courses  of  training  offered  will  be  available  "to  any 
civil  employee  of  the  United  States  disabled  while  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty." 

The  Program  in  Louisiana 

Although  the  enactment  of  the  first  federal  law  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  increasing  public  interest  in 
workmen  who  were  handicapped  by  industrial  accidents  and  disease, 
only  six  states  had  established  a vocational  rehabilitation  program  pric 
to  the  passage  of  the  federal  law  in  1920.1  Louisiana  was  not  one  of 
these  states.  The  various  states  were  rather  slow  to  accept  the  federal 
grant  for  rehabilitation  services  and  by  1926  only  thirty-nine  states  had 
passed  the  necessary  legislation.2 

Vocational  rehabilitation  was  established  in  Louisiana  in  January, 
1921,  when  Governor  Parker  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  federal  law. 
The  Louisiana  State  Legislature  in  1925  passed  an  act3  which  accepted 
federal  aid  and  contained  all  the  provisions  necessary  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  the  federal  act.  The  state  law  designates  the  board  of  voca- 
tional education  as  the  agency  to  carry  out  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  in  the  state.  Formulation  of  a plan  of  cooperation  with  the 

1 Ninth  Annual  Report,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  1925,  pp.  41-42. 

2 Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  1929,  p.  27. 

s La.  Act  125  of  1925. 
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labor  commissioner  of  the  state  is  authorized  while  the  state  treasurer  is 
designated  as  the  custodian  of  all  funds  received  for  this  work.  Author- 
ity is  given  to  receive  gifts  and  donations  from  public  or  private  sources 
to  carry  on  the  program.  A full  report  of  the  activities  of  the  division 
must  be  submitted  annually  to  the  governor. 

The  Louisiana  legislature  did  not  make  any  appropriation  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  until  many  years  after  the  service  was  inaugurated. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  those  interested  in  the  program  to  se- 
cure private  funds  to  match  and  obtain  federal  money  above  the  mini- 
mum annual  allotment.  The  first  appropriation  of  state  funds  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  was  made  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1936 
when  $20,000  a year  was  provided.4  This  was  a part  of  the  regular 
appropriation  for  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  same  amount 
was  provided  by  the  legislature  in  1938. 5 The  appropriation  by  the 
state  increased  the  amount  of  federal  funds  which  the  state  secured.  In 
1938,  the  total  amount  of  state  and  federal  funds  available  for  this 
work  was  only  $32,492.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Appropriation 
Act  of  1940,  the  sum  of  $60,000  in  state  funds  was  provided  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  of  1941  and  1942. 

Need 

A survey  of  handicapped  persons  made  in  1933  indicated  that  there 
were  26,800  in  Louisiana  with  major  vocational  handicaps.  Of  this 
number,  over  1,100  were  deaf  mutes  and  1,643  were  totally  blind. 
Infantile  paralysis  was  found  to  be  the  cause  of  many  of  these  persons 
being  handicapped.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  even  roughly 
the  need  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  since  the  figures  concern- 
ing the  number  of  persons  needing  the  service  are  inadequate.  All 
handicapped  persons  are  not  in  need  of  the  service  while  others  are 
physically  handicapped  to  such  an  extent  that  rehabilitation  is  not 
feasible.  It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  all  handicapped  persons  will 
rehabilitate  themselves,  while  another  one-third  will  not  be  benefited 
by  vocational  training.  This  means  that  only  one  out  of  every  three 
handicapped  individuals  can  be  considered  as  needing  or  being  eligible 
for  vocational  rehabilitation.  There  are  not  accurate  figures,  however, 


4 La.  Act  5 of  1936. 

5 La.  Act  12  of  1938. 
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concerning  the  total  number  of  handicapped  persons  in  a particular 
state  or  community. 

Eligibility 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  vocational  training,  a person  must  meet 
four  eligibility  requirements  concerning  his  physical  handicap,  resi- 
dence, citizenship  and  age.  He  must  have  a permanent  physical  voca- 
tional handicap  which  causes  him  to  be  totally  or  partially  incapaci- 
tated for  remunerative  employment.  It  is  required  that  the  applicant 
be  a citizen  of  the  United  States  and  have  resided  continuously  in  Lou- 
isiana for  one  year.  He  must  also  be  of  an  employable  age,  not  too 
old  to  work  or  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  Although  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  are  not  available  to  persons  under  sixteen  the  Crippled 
Children’s  program  administered  by  the  Crippled  Children’s  Division 
of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Health  is  available  to  aid  the  child  of 
school  age.  Many  handicapped  children  after  being  helped  by  this 
program  later  become  eligible  to  benefit  from  the  services  of  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Either  program  to  be  successful 
must  be  coordinated  with  the  other  for  many  of  the  problems  presented 
are  common  to  both.  The  Crippled  Children’s  program  in  Louisiana 
also  benefits  from  funds  provided  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (Title  V,  Part  2). 

Before  vocational  rehabilitation  is  attempted  it  must  be  shown  that 
it  is  advisable  to  train  the  person.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  in- 
dividual’s handicap  must  be  considered,  for  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
rehabilitate  a person  who  is  hopelessly  disabled.  It  is  necessary  that 
there  be  some  indication  that  the  applicant  possesses  sufficient  morale 
and  ability  to  manage  his  own  affairs  to  enable  him  to  be  employed. 
Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  availability  of  training  facili- 
ties and  the  possibility  of  maintenance  during  the  training  period.  Only 
those  married  women  who  are  heads  of  families  are  eligible  for  train- 
ing. No  attempt  is  made  to  train  persons  suffering  from  epilepsy  or 
mental  defect. 

Services  Provided 

In  order  to  effect  an  individual’s  vocational  rehabilitation  various 
services  must  be  available  and  utilized  in  the  process.  Basic  to  any 
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plan  is  adequate  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  which  will  take 
into  consideration  the  person’s  physical  handicap  as  well  as  other 
characteristics  inherent  in  all  vocational  guidance  work.  Frequently 
the  handicapped  person  must  first  convince  himself  that  he  is  able  to 
work;  in  other  cases  his  over-confidence  may  lead  him  to  choose  a trade 
or  occupation  beyond  his  capabilities.  Attention  of  course  must  also  be 
given  to  work  opportunities  for  a handicapped  person  in  the  community 
in  which  he  intends  to  reside. 

Before  any  training  program  is  undertaken  it  is  often  necessary  that 
physical  restoration  be  attempted  through  surgical  treatment  or  hos- 
pitalization to  remove  or  reduce  the  disability.  The  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  does  not  pay  for  such  services  but  does  attempt 
to  arrange  for  medical  aid  to  be  given  by  existing  hospitals  in  the  state. 
In  many  cases  an  artificial  appliance  must  be  provided  which  is  done 
when  recommended  by  an  orthopedic  surgeon  or  other  competent  spe- 
cialist. The  artificial  appliance  is  supplied  only  when  it  is  essential  to 
rehabilitation  and  the  applicant  is  financially  unable  to  provide  the 
appliance  himself.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  how- 
ever, pays  only  one-half  of  the  cost  of  any  needed  artificial  appliance 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  other  half  of  the  cost  to  be  met  by 
the  individual  or  a social  welfare  agency. 

After  a vocation  is  decided  upon,  needed  medical  service  has  been 
provided  as  well  as  any  necessary  appliance,  steps  are  taken  to  arrange 
training  in  the  chosen  vocation.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation has  used  over  250  different  occupations  in  which  handicapped 
persons  have  been  trained.  The  largest  number  of  trainees  receive 
instruction  in  a trade  while  "on  the  job.”  The  trainee  does  regular 
work  as  an  apprentice  in  a commercial  or  industrial  establishment  and 
usually  does  not  receive  any  pay  during  the  training  period.  Other 
persons  receive  training  in  public  and  private  schools  and  colleges  such 
as  state  universities,  business  colleges  and  trade  schools.  A few  persons 
receive  tutorial  training  when  private  instruction  in  a specific  vocation 
is  necessary.  The  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  training  period  must 
be  secured  from  sources  other  than  the  funds  of  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation.  In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  that  such  mainte- 
nance be  provided  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  or  some  other 
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social  welfare  agency.  Tuition  costs,  books,  tools  and  instructional 
equipment  when  needed  are  supplied  by  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  During  the  training  period  it  is,  of  course,  important 
that  counseling  and  supervision  be  continued  to  insure  that  the  train- 
ing is  sufficiently  thorough  and  that  the  individual  is  making  an  ade- 
quate adjustment. 

When  the  training  period  is  over  the  individual  is  up  against  finding 
a job  which  he  is  capable  of  doing,  unless  prior  to,  or  during,  the  train- 
ing period  arrangements  for  employment  are  made.  Finding  a job  is 
often  difficult,  for  the  handicapped  worker  is  compelled  to  compete 
with  others  who  do  not  suffer  from  such  a handicap.  A social  welfare 
agency  frequently  plays  an  important  part  in  this  phase  of  the  rehabili- 
tation process  for  many  employers  must  be  convinced  that  a handi- 
capped person  can  be  productive  and  will  not  endanger  his  own  safety 
or  the  safety  of  fellow-employees.  Even  in  times  of  labor  shortages 
many  employers  are  wary  of  employing  "crippled”  persons  until  they 
are  apprised  of  what  other  employers  in  similar  industries  are  able  to 
do.  After  the  individual  actually  begins  working  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  "follow-up  supervision”  for  a time,  until  it  is  certain  that  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  to  the  new  job  has  been  made. 

The  efforts  and  funds  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
are  devoted  mainly  to  providing  training  for  the  handicapped  person. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  Division  to  depend  upon  other  agencies  in  order 
to  secure  all  the  necessary  aid  needed  to  bring  about  rehabilitation. 
The  average  cost  of  the  Division  to  rehabilitate  one  person  is  slightly 
over  two  hundred  dollars.  At  all  times  about  six  hundred  persons  are 
receiving  training  from  the  Division. 

Administrative  Organization 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  a part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  present  State  Supervisor  of  the  Division  is 
Mr.  S.  W.  Hendrix.  Field  agents  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 
At  the  present  time  the  agents  of  the  Division  and  their  headquarters 
are  as  follows:  E.  S.  Keasler,  Shreveport;  W.  B.  Swayzee,  Monroe;  C. 
G.  Cloutier,  Alexandria;  F.  K.  White,  Lake  Charles;  V.  O.  Grantham, 
New  Orleans;  H.  S.  Bankston,  Baton  Rouge;  and  the  Houma  territory, 
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which  is  unassigned  at  this  time.  Referral  of  individuals  who  are  han- 
dicapped and  may  be  eligible  for  this  service  should  be  made  directly 
by  means  of  a letter  to  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  De- 
partment of  Education,  Baton  Rouge.  The  letter  of  referral  should  give 
necessary  identifying  information  such  as  name,  address,  age  and  the 
nature  of  the  physical  handicap. 

Relationship  to  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a formal  agreement  between  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  so  that  the  facilities  of  both  agencies  will  be  used 
effectively  to  rehabilitate  persons  who  are  eligible  for  aid  from  both. 
The  two  agencies  work  together  to  develop  rehabilitation  plans  for 
recipients  of  assistance  from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The 
importance  of  such  a cooperative  plan  is  obvious  for  in  the  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children  program  alone  many  fathers  of  dependent  children 
are  receiving  public  aid  because  they  are  physically  handicapped.  A 
recent  study  made  by  the  Department  indicates  that  "the  principal  cause 
for  father’s  non-support  of  ADC  children  in  Louisiana  is  his  incapacity. 
Approximately  37  per  cent  of  the  dependent  children  in  the  study 
were  deprived  of  the  father’s  support  because  he  was  physically  or  men- 
tally incapacitated.”  Of  course  not  all  of  these  fathers  will  benefit 
from  rehabilitation  services  but  a large  number  certainly  could  be 
assisted.  Unfortunately  many  have  such  severe  handicaps  that  rehabili- 
tation is  not  possible. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  refers  to  the  Division  all  clients 
who  have  a physical  handicap  and  may  be  eligible  for  the  Division’s 
service;  makes  necessary  investigations  and  submits  case  histories  which 
are  used  by  the  Division  in  establishing  a rehabilitation  plan.  Since 
the  Division  does  not  provide  maintenance  during  the  training  period 
it  is  frequently  necessary  for  the  Department  to  work  out  a plan  so 
that  the  client  may  live  away  from  home.  The  client’s  wife  and  chil- 
dren must,  of  course,  be  supported  during  this  time  since  the  client 
usually  does  not  receive  wages  while  being  trained.  The  Department 
pays  one-half  of  the  cost  of  artificial  appliances  which  are  needed  by 
recipients  of  public  assistance  who  are  eligible  for  rehabilitation  service. 
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Many  times  the  Division  finds  it  advisable  to  refer  their  clients  to  the 
Department  so  that  the  facilities  of  both  agencies  can  be  utilized  to 
effect  rehabilitation. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  chapter  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  many 
services  being  available  and  utilized  in  order  to  rehabilitate  physically 
handicapped  persons.  Much  could  be  done  to  improve  the  situation. 
More  adequate  medical  facilities  are  needed  so  that  proper  medical  care 
can  be  secured  when  the  disability  is  first  discovered.  Expansion  of  the 
Crippled  Children’s  services  would  do  much  to  help  handicapped  chil- 
dren to  secure  adequate  schooling  and  remedial  medical  treatment. 
Louisiana’s  archaic  workmen’s  compensation  law  has  needed  modifica- 
tion for  many  years  so  that  the  workman  injured  on  the  job  will  have 
more  adequate  protection.6  It  would  be  particularly  helpful  if  this  law 
were  administered  by  a board  or  commission,  as  is  done  in  other  states, 
rather  than  by  the  courts  which  are  obviously  not  the  best  type  of  public 
agency  to  administer  such  a law.  Frequently  lawyer’s  fees  and  court  costs 
consume  one-third  or  more  of  the  judgment  secured.  The  development 
of  a specialized  program  within  the  Employment  Service  would  also 
improve  the  possibility  of  the  handicapped  person’s  finding  a job. 
More  adequate  public  assistance,  particularly  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, should  be  provided  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  so  that 
rehabilitation  could  be  attempted  rather  than  merely  keeping  the  father 
alive  and  dependent  upon  public  aid  during  his  entire  life.  The  short- 
sightedness which  has  prevented  the  development  of  these  services  in 
the  past  is  damaging  the  entire  state  in  these  days  of  man-power  short- 
age and  will  continue  to  be  a drain  upon  our  communities  unless  it  is 
recognized  that  investment  in  such  programs  pays  substantial  dividends. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  program  is  the  chief  agency  respon- 
sible for  improving  the  condition  of  the  physically  handicapped.  The 
importance  of  the  work  is  accepted  by  all  persons  who  understand  the 
problems  confronted  by  a public  or  private  social  welfare  agency.  The 
program  bears  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  first  social  services 
to  receive  federal  aid.  There  is  every  indication  that  there  will  be  a 
greater  need  for  this  service  in  the  future. 

6 Vallery,  Georgia  Givens,  Administration  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  In  a Newly 
Industrialized  District  of  Louisiana,  (Louisiana  State  University,  June,  1941),  thesis 
written  for  the  Gradute  School  of  Social  Welfare. 
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Chapter  XII 


CONFEDERATE  PENSIONS 

Payments  to  Confederate  Veterans  and  their  widows  is  one  of  the 
oldest  types  of  regular  monthly  payments  made  to  individuals  from 
Louisiana  state  public  funds.  This  form  of  payments  is  distinguished 
from  public  assistance  in  that  eligibility  for  Confederate  Pensions  is 
derived  from  military  service  during  the  Civil  War  and  residence  in  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  while  public  assistance  payments  are  based  upon  the 
need  of  the  recipient.  Confederate  Veterans  are  eligible  for  a pension 
of  sixty  dollars  a month  if  they  have  lived  five  years  in  Louisiana  and 
served  from  the  time  they  enlisted  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  or 
until  they  were  honorably  discharged.  There  are  two  types  of  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  widows  who  receive  a pension.  A widow  of  a 
Confederate  Veteran  is  eligible  for  a pension  of  sixty  dollars  a month 
if  she  had  lived  in  Louisiana  for  five  years  and  was  married  to  her  vet- 
eran husband  prior  to  December  31,  1905;  if  she  was  married  to  a 
veteran  after  that  date  she  must  be  at  least  sixty-five  years  old  before 
she  is  eligible.1 

Once  a Confederate  Pension  is  instituted  it  is  paid  regularly  each 
month;  the  amount  is  not  changed  according  to  the  varying  needs  of 
the  recipient  as  is  done  in  public  assistance  payments.  The  local  wel- 
fare offices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  are  not  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  Confederate  Pensions  in  the 
state.  Applications  are  made  directly  to  the  state  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  in  Baton  Rouge.  No  investigation  of  the 
application  is  made  for  it  is  necessary  for  the  applicant  to  file  affidavits 
and  other  proof  of  eligibility — military  service,  residence,  age  and  mar- 
riage— with  the  application.  On  a few  occasions  the  local  welfare 
offices  have  been  called  upon  to  render  assistance  in  the  administration 
of  the  pension  program  by  interpreting  the  eligibility  requirements  or 

1 La.  Const.  Art.  XVIII,  Sec.  2. 
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helping  an  individual  to  complete  his  application,  but  it  is  not  one  of 
their  regular  functions. 

Administration 

The  Board  of  Pension  Commissioners  was  created  in  1898  to  ad- 
minister Confederate  Pensions.  The  state  legislature  in  1936  author- 
ed the  newly  created  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  absorb  the 
work  of  this  Board.2  There  was,  however,  opposition  to  this  change 
being  made  and  consequently  the  law  was  not  placed  into  effect  at  that 
time  and  as  a result  the  Board  of  Pension  Commissioners  continued  to 
operate  as  an  independet  agency.  The  Administrative  Code  of  19403 
again  authorized  the  transfer  of  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Pension 
Commissioners  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  which  was  done 
by  means  of  an  executive  order  issued  on  January  13,  1942.  Since  this 
Administrative  Code  was  subsequently  held  unconstitutional  by  the 
Louisiana  Supreme  Court  the  present  legal  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  being  responsible  for  administering  Confed- 
erate Pensions  is  the  law  adopted  in  1936. 

Finances 

The  funds  for  financing  Confederate  Pensions  have  been  derived 
from  a three-fourths  of  a mill  levy  on  all  real  property  of  the  state.4 
In  the  past,  however,  this  tax  did  not  provide  sufficient  revenue  to  pay 
the  pensions  authorized  by  the  state  constitution  and  it  was  necessary 
for  the  state  to  sell  bonds  and  dedicate  future  revenue  of  the  tax  as 
security  for  the  bonds.  During  the  present  year  a larger  amount  of 
money  will  be  expended  to  retire  outstanding  bonds  than  will  be  paid 
in  Confederate  Pensions. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the  income  from  this  dedicated 
tax  will  be  larger  in  the  future  than  the  amount  needed  to  retire  bonds 
falling  due  and  to  pay  pensions.  In  1936  by  means  of  an  amendment 
to  the  State  Constitution  the  state  legislature  was  authorized  to  com- 
bine the  system  of  financial  assistance  to  aged  needy  individuals  with 

2 La.  Act  15  of  1936. 

3 La.  Act.  47  of  1940. 

4 La.  Const.  Art.  XVIII. 
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the  system  of  pensions  for  Confederate  Veterans  and  their  widows.5 
This  combination  was  not  completely  effected,  however,  until  1942 
when  the  state  legislature  adopted  a law  specifically  providing  for  the 
merger.6  This  1942  statute  makes  it  possible  for  the  funds  dedicated 
to  the  payment  of  Confederate  Pensions  to  be  used  for  old  age  assist- 
ance. Of  course  the  income  from  the  tax  must  first  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  pensions  and  the  outstanding  bonds  which  fall  due. 

Although  Confederate  Pensions  are  becoming  a less  important  meth- 
od by  which  the  state  aids  individuals  the  funds  now  being  used  for  this 
purpose  will  in  the  future  become  an  important  source  of  income  for 
public  welfare  services.  The  monies  secured  from  this  tax  can  either 
be  used  to  increase  old  age  assistance  payments  or  to  release  funds  now 
being  expended  for  that  category  which  can  then  be  transferred  to 
other  programs.  The  payment  of  pensions  to  Confederate  Veterans 
and  their  widows  is  a little  known  function  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  Although  it  is  usually  assumed  that  such  payments 
are  negligible  there  were  21  veterans  and  615  widows  receiving  pension 
payments  in  January  1943,  while  the  total  amount  expended  for  this 
purpose  in  this  month  was  $38,160.  It  is  expected  that  approximately 
$400,000  will  be  spent  for  Confederate  Pensions  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

5 La.  Const.  Art.  XVIII,  Sec.  7. 

6 La.  Act  No.  14  of  1942,  Extraordinary  Session. 
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